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DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


GIN 


DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS BY 


Here's to tastier gin and tonics. With Gilbey’. 
After all, why mix a gin drink if you cant taste the gin? 
Gilbey’s. Superb gin taste that’s worth a toast. 











IT’S AMAZING WHAT 
ONE MAN CAN DO 
WHEN HE PUTS 
HIS MIND TOTT. 







“THE INDOMITABLE TEDDY ROOSEVELT” 


He led the Rough Riders up Amazon. And with his competitive presents the fascinating, entertain- 


San Juan Hill and spearheaded spirit and tireless energy, he brought _ ing story of a dynamic leader and 
construction of the Panama Canal. America into the 20th century as —_ fearless crusader, “The Indomitable 
He ranged the North Dakota Bad- our nation’s youngest president. Teddy Roosevelt.” 

lands and explored the unmapped On June Ist, ABC Television Sunday June I’, 7PM/OPM ‘Suzis 


ABC Television Network S Brought to you by ana 








‘The Honda Civic Hatchback is a lot like drive, rack and pinion steering, steel-belted 
everyone’ ideal. It makes you happy, without _ radials and opening rear quarter windows. 
making a lot of demands. Best of all, because it’s a Honda, it has that 

For instance, it doesn’t demand a lot of special quality which is, after all, why we fall 
your resources. It’s the lowest-priced Honda. _ for some and not others. 

And one of the lowest-priced cars in America. The Honda Civic Hatchback. At $5698; 

It doesn’t demand much attention because falling in love doesn’t have to hurt. 
it’s engineered right. And thanks to the long “Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding freight, taxes, 

. ° ; license, title, options and required equipment. 
roofline, this hatchback doesn’t demand that 


backseat passengers sit hunc hed forward. H|OIN|D|A) 


Whil Il be smitten by its aerodynamic = 
ates you'll be favenn by ne front-wheel The Civic Hatchback 
Fallin | ithout 
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paying the price. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Coming to grips with Cuomo, 28 
New York’s complex, confident Governor 
The son of Italian immigrants, a man of passion and contempla- 
tion who wrestles with ambition and doubt, Cuomo may be the 
Democratic Party’s brightest star and best hope to recapture the 
White House in 1988. Does he stand for the party’s liberal, big- 
spending past, or is he the avatar of the future? He is, in any case, 
that rare thing in politics, aman who can inspire. See NATION. 











NATION: “Crack,” a powerful, unusually 16 
addictive form of cocaine, takes hold 

Some | million Americans in 25 states have tried this menacing 
new drug, and the results have been shattering. » As Congress 
plays politics with foreign policy, Reagan tries to save an arms 
package for Saudi Arabia. » Live from Washington, it’s the U.S. 
Senate. » Millions line up from coast to coast to raise money for 
the hungry and homeless. 








WORLD: South Africa launches an 38 
attack in three neighboring countries 

The country’s right wing may be placated, but nations around the 
globe protested after the raids. Black and white violence also con- 
tinue to flare within South Africa. » The Chernobyl disaster has 
become a rallying cry for Europeans opposed to both nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons. » A dispute over a defector’s plane 
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Health & Fitness Cinema Show Business Sport 

The old fatfarmisnot Sylvester Stallone sticks Despite boycotts byce- Reggie Jackson has 

what it used to be. To- to his many guns as he lebrities who feared ter- taken an apprentice, 

day’s spas feature hec- _ stalks homicidal psy- rorists, stars and surprising Slugger Wal- 

toring lectures, starva- chopaths in Cobra, But’ wheeler-dealersturned ly Joyner. Gene Autry Cover: 


tion rations and six- 
mile hikes at dawn 


the movie does not stick 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ny TIME cover story requires 
A probing into the psyche and 
background of the newsmakers it 
features. This was especially true in 
the case of this week’s cover subject, 
Governor Mario Cuomo of New 
York, who is preoccupied by philos- 
ophy and ethics as well as politics 
Covering him prompted reporters 
and writers to brush up on theology 
and study his ethnic heritage in ad- 
dition to scrutinizing his record and 
analyzing his speeches 

“IT observed Governor Cuomo 
half-a-dozen times over the course 
of a few months,” says Staff Writer 
Richard Stengel, who wrote the main story. “He’s funny and en- 
gaging, a person of tremendous charm, great personal presence 
and far-ranging knowledge. He sometimes communicates the 
feeling that others don’t meet his standards.” Stengel delved 
into the work of controversial Roman Catholic Paleontologist- 
Theologian Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, whose stress on the im- 
portance of mankind gave Cuomo a rationale in his quest for so- 
cial justice. When Cuomo traveled to Stengel’s alma mater, 
Princeton University, to make an address, the writer tagged 
along. ‘People were hanging off the rafters to get a look at him,” 
says Stengel. “I don’t remember anyone getting that rock-star 
treatment when I was a student in the "70s.” 

Boston Bureau Chief Robert Ajemian, who reported and 





Writer Stengel musing at his computer terminal 


* wrote the accompanying story on 
the development of Cuomo’s intel- 
lectual and moral codes, has cov- 
ered U.S. politics and politicians for 
the past 30 years, Still, he found 
Cuomo a compelling and challeng- 
ing subject. “He shows you many 
different sides of himself,” notes 
Ajemian, “but the fact is he has su- 
perb information control. It is the 
trial lawyer in him, no doubt. He 
instantly reads one’s questions and 
the motives of one’s questions.” 

At times, the reporter felt that 
he was being cross-examined by 
Cuomo. Says Ajemian: “He is al- 
ways ready to pounce, eager to challenge a fuzzy assumption or 
murky language.” In the course of his reporting, he followed the 
Governor through a wide range of activities, from visiting a sup- 
porter dying of AIDS to conducting meetings of his senior politi- 
cal staff. Cuomo eventually allowed Ajemian to read passages 
from his personal diary, which only his secretary had seen 
“They are a fascinating look at another side of the man, some- 
one quite different from the one the public sees,” says Ajemian 
The result of it all: a rare and penetrating insight into a complex 
public figure 
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“Looking for imported beer taste 
without the alcohol? 


Then look again. At Barbican.” 






LOOK AGAIN. 
1’S BARBICAN. 


The new import from Bass Ale 
that doesn’t need the alcohol to taste good. 
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Contains less than 0 S*. alcohol by voune 








Dist. by Great Northern imports, Lid 
Letugh Valley, PA 
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Soldier's Medal 


Yib A twenty- dollar donation in the name iz 
ul? of Liberty isn’t much to ask, = oom 
considering what some have given. ewe 








Korean Service 


Since that day our forefathers first 
realized that a “Land of Liberty” 
could be more than a dream, men 
have risked their lives for it. First, to 
achieve it. And since, to preserve it. 
To these men of principle, we, 
as a nation, award these strips of 


October 28, 1986 will mark 100 years 


she has been our proud representative. 
And as citizens of these free states, 
itis our obligation to see to it that her 


restoration is completed by then. Airman's Medi 
The opportunity to take a stand for 

liberty is now yours. Your generous 

colored ribbon. Symbols. Symbols donation will help ensure that Miss 

of lives willingly risked, and lives Liberty celebrates her birthday in a 

taken. Of friendships made, and friendships ended. manner befitting a lady of her stature. And that 





Women's Army Corps 








Of love letters sent, but never answered. Of fathers, _ the legacy left us by so many brave men and women 
Of brothers. Of sons. shall never be forgotten. & sae 
The very fundamental which these men left Give today, others have already given so much. Pa =. 
their homes and families to protect also has a Send your check to: Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island é 
symbol: The Statue of Liberty. Foundation, P.O. Box 1992-Dept. M, N.Y., NY 10008. 
An appeal to the American public by Ogilvy & Mather Direct Prete actos od 
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DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 

1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 








“If your child 


STUTTERS: 


A guide for parents” 


A book that stresses 
the importance of early 
intervention and prevention 
of stuttering, contains 
concrete examples on 
what to do to more fully 
understand and to help 
the disfluent child and 
the young stutterer. 


$2.00 per copy. 


Speech Foundation 


of America 


P.O. Box 11749 
Memphis, TN 38111 


A non-profit organization 
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Letters 








Chernobyl Fallout 


To the Editors: 

Three Mile Island, Bhopal and Chal- 
lenger, followed by the nuclear accident at 
Chernobyl [WORLD, May 12]. What is 
next? If tighter controls are not applied, 
our beautiful high technology will become 
a demon. Nobody wants to go back to the 
Stone Age, but what is the rush to use nu- 
clear power? Maybe we should take more 
time. The world will be a safer place in 
which to live. 

Jacques Lambert 
Rouyn, Que. 





We cringe in fear of radioactive fall- 
out from Chernobyl, which was an acci- 
dent. Yet we willfully build a nuclear ar- 
senal that can irradiate the world. If we 
cry for the victims of nuclear power acci- 
dents, we should weep first for our souls. 

Michelle I. Ansorge 
Mankato, Minn. 


The events at Chernobyl! will give 
antinuclear groups fresh ammunition for 
their cause. However, critics of nuclear 
energy should remember that fossil-fuel- 
generating stations pollute the environ- 
ment daily as a matter of normal opera- 
tion. The day is coming when air-quality 
controls will make fossil fuels more ex- 
pensive than nuclear power. Until then 
we will stay with a familiar but no more 
friendly source of energy. 

Dan Cook 
Salt Lake City 


Just when I am fed up with the press 
for dwelling ceaselessly on the Challenger 
explosion, terrorism and the Libya bomb- 
ing, along comes the Soviet silence over 
Chernobyl. I now realize it is better to 
have too much news too soon than too lit- 
Ue too late. 

Joan McIntosh 
Norman, Okla. 


Chernobyl points out that nuclear 
mishaps ignore politically established 
boundaries. One country’s disaster quick- 
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ly becomes another’s misfortune also. 

Chernobyl has made us realize that our 

planet is small, and that we are in reality 
all neighbors. 

Jane W. Blumberg 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Where are the opponents of nuclear 
energy? Why are they not demonstrating 
in front of the Soviet embassy? Is it possi- 
ble that the antinuke groups are primarily 
against the U.S. and not nuclear energy? 

(The Rev.) Bob Gant 
Buckeye, Ariz. 


The good news from the tragic Cher- 
nobyl catastrophe is that a wedge may 
have been jammed in the Soviets’ endem- 
ic xenophobia. I hope after this unfortu- 
nate event the U.S.S.R. will begin to rid it- 
self of its closed society 

Richard Earl Hansen 
Prattville, Ala. 


By withholding vital information on 
the Chernoby] disaster, the Soviet govern- 
ment has committed a reckless act against 
its people and its neighbors. No amount of 
explanation or excuses can justify its lack 
of responsibility. 

Judy Binder 
Montreal 


Your story says that successful oppo- 
sition to nuclear power could leave future 
generations sitting in the dark. Surely sit- 
ting in the dark is preferable to glowing in 
the dark. 





Karen K. Houck 
San Francisco 


The USS. should not use the Cherno- 
byl tragedy as an excuse to campaign 
against the Soviet Union but should col- 
laborate with the Soviets in working to- 
ward the elimination of nuclear energy 
for military purposes. This planet is 
unique and indivisible. We are all respon- 
sible for its future. 

Miroslav Karlica 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 





Floating Bases 

Your article on carrier power [NA- 
TION, May 5] stirred memories of my 
ogling the impressive U.S.S. Enterprise 
when I was stationed in Norfolk, Va. Cer- 
tainly aircraft carriers would not stand up 
well under attack from an enemy employ- 
ing state-of-the-art weaponry. But most of 
the conflicts in which the U.S. is likely to 
become involved will be with nations that 
are capable only of conventional warfare. 
Ships also have a public relations value, 
While the Government cannot put on pa- 
rade its arsenal of missiles and other 
high-tech gimmickry, it can send aircraft 
on visits to foreign ports, creating a pow- 
erful image of our strength for allies and 
opponents. | 

David Boe 

Peabody, Mass. 
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Letters 
Readers Reply 


Your readers responded with a vari- 
ety of opinions to the articles on Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi [LETTERS, May 12]. I 
am sick and tired of hearing people from 
other nations bemoan the American raid 
on Libya. The only way Gaddafi will be- 
gin to understand we mean business is by 
retaliation, and so it must continue 

Brian J. Bondy 
Houston 


To the reader who wrote that “all we 
have proved is that Americans are better- 
equipped terrorists than Libyans are,” | 
say, at least we expressed regret over the 
children who died during the Libya raid 
Gaddafi, on the other hand, hailed as he- 
roic the airport attack in Rome last De- 
cember when an eleven-year-old Ameri- 
can girl was murdered 

G. Lester Newton 
Idaho Falls 


A reader from Ontario says she is glad 
she is not an American. My reply: I am 
also glad she is not an American 

Thomas R. Moon 
Endicott, N_Y. 


I am appalled at the responses of 


some Americans to the attack on Libya 
We did what had to be done. I am proud 


to be an American and even prouder of 


the President's actions. It is about time 
Gregory Bryan Schuman 
San Diego 


The letter from Danielle Duboseq of 


France, disapproving of her govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow F-I11s to fly to 
Libya over French airspace, brought 
tears to my eyes. At least in Normandy 
they remember the World War II G.Ls 
who died in the name of freedom 
Maria Melgarejo 
New York City 


To see letters approving the U.S. ac- 
uon against Libya made my day, especial- 
ly those from citizens of countries consid- 
ered to be our allies. Kind words in 
support of American policies are rare 

Marcy Samuelson 
Phoenix 


Porno Is Porno 

I am writing in response to Christie 
Hefner [LETTERS, May 12], who missed 
the critical issue when she said Playboy is 
different from other magazines taken off 
the shelves of 7-Eleven stores. If an or- 
chestra playing Beethoven's Fifth is nude, 
the performance would be considered 
porno, even though the music is magnifi- 
cent. The biggest threat to the women’s 
movement is Playboy Enterprises. As 
long as women are portrayed as objects to 

be used, men will use them 
Mark Rogers 
Ste.-Foy, Que 
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“Our communication costs are out of control. 
For two cents I'd throw our system out the window.” 


“Here's a quarter. 


When you're through, call Harris.” 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, 
OUR NAME IS 


HARRIS 


Find out how Harris communication systems can keep your 
costs under control. Call 1-800-4-Harris, Ext. 34 


@ HARRIS 











KODAK DISC 
AND TELE DISC CAMERAS- 
AVERY GIFTED COUPLE. 


*ODA® Orsc 


© Eauman Koxtak Compa 





With the Kodak disc camera, a press of a 
button gives them great color pictures. With the Kodak 
tele disc camera, they can shoot at a regular distance or, 
with one push, bring the subject almost twice as close 
Both have a built-in flash, plus a price that fits your 
wallet. Now you ve got a couple of great gifts to get ‘em! 


GOGET'EMTHEKODAKDISC. [@ 
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Tenacity and Technology: 


ee Its what MCT is made of 
and it makes a difference. 


Our people in partnership with yours. If you think of MCI as merely 
a communications supplier, think again. What we really are is a partner. 
A total communications company that couples our network with the hard 
work of thousands of professionals. Men and women who will get down to 
business—your business—an4d live it, breathe it, and nurture it. Each an 










Clear quality connections, 
wherever you do business. 

















expert who will tenaciously solve your voice and data needs, dom- 
estic or international, and won't quit until its done. And done right. 

Because of all this, no other communications company has 
grown so quickly. Building a team of professionals and matching 
strengths with expanding services. What makes us compete so 
fiercely? We have to. Our competition is good. To win your business, America’s most modern 
we have to be better. voice and data network. 

Technology, the cutting edge. In the past 4 years, MCI has put its money where your 
business is. We've invested $3 billion so you can have the clearest, cleanest connections and more reliable end- 
to-end service. Getting there, we built comprehensive integrated digital facilities. We became the technological 
leader in fiber optics—increasing our capacity ten-fold in the last twelve months alone. In short, we've stopped at 
nothing to bring you nothing less than service that’ beyond reproach. Flexibility that puts you in control. And the 
world’ most modern voice and data network, at your command. 

We've driven ourselves to build a system from the ground up. Designed communications products that 
aren't restricted by geographical borders or business-as-usual thinking. It'S tenacity and technology that helps 
MCI customers outsmart their competition, instead of outspending them. 

Communications today. And beyond. For the last century, business has viewed 

Calls at the speed of light: communications as overhead. Today, it must be a resource for companies to get 
6,000 per strand. ahead. Where there are ways to make that happen faster, smarter, and more 
efficiently, MCI will be there. Harnessing leading-edge technology and 

bringing it to you in the most user- 

useful form. MCI is committed to ee 

making a difference in the way 

America communicates. 

For the better. 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE NEXT 100 YEARS. 


MCI and the MCI logo are registered service marks of MCI Communications Corporation 
SMCommunications For The Next 100 Years is a service mark of MCI Communications Corporation 
©MCI Communications Corporation: June 1986. 

















Letters 


‘We re looking for fresh ideas } — | 
in office automation. Video Mischief 


Hams. | My sympathy is with Captain Mid- 

“Hired. night, who protested HBO’s demand for a 
subscription fee on satellite dishes [VIDEO, 
May 12]. I live in the mountains, where ca- 
ble is not available, and my reception re- 
sembles a snowstorm. I purchased a $2,300 
satellite system, fully aware that scram- 
bling was imminent. I am willing to pay 
what a normal cable subscriber pays for a 
package. But the $395 descrambler is an- 
other story. Congress should regulate rates. 
It regulates everything else. Satellite-dish 
owners are only asking for equal access to 
the same television reception that cable 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, [aaa cs 
OUR NAME IS 


Smuggling Aliens 

You call the conviction of church 
workers who protected Central American 
refugees a defeat for the sanctuary move- 
ment [RELIGION, May 12]. The legal deci- 
sion was, rather, a defeat for the justice 


system and has made me, formerly only a 
For more details on how our office automation ‘ concerned bystander, get involved 
can help your company, call 1-800-4- Harris , Ext. 11. (The Rev.) Linda E. Regan 


re) HARRIS Carmichael, Calif. 





It is a sad day for America when men 
of conscience in the sanctuary movement 
are convicted of breaking unjust laws 

Charles H. Carpenter Jr 
New Canaan, Conn 


I believe in the separation of church 
and state. I also believe that church mem- 
bers, of whatever faith, should be able to 
help persecuted people. I admire the cour- 
age of those who gave sanctuary 

Betty Kennedy 













El Paso 
An ade wable little kitten will fit mto 
your pocket. A cuddly puppy will snuggle into Many Presbyterians, of whom I am 
your lap. But before you take the plunge one, do not support the muddleheaded 
into pet ownership, you should realize that liberalism of some of their leaders who 
they will not stay babies forever support the sanctuary movement Good 
; Puppies and kittens will grow intentions do not sanctify lawbreaking 


Indeed, the people who broke the laws are 

now invoking those same laws as protec- 
tion against their sentencing 

Gene Anne Parker 

Phoenix 


and may create havoc in your household 
Animal shelters are full of pets that were 
thrown away once they matured 
Before acquiring a compan 
ion pet, ask yourself a few questions 
Are you prepared to give it lifetime 
care? Do you have the time to feed, exer Keeping In Touch 
cise and groom it? Can you give it the daily care and compan mship it needs? Can you Those new greeting cards that cover 


afford the fmancial re sponsibility of ou nership —the food, shots, veterinarian fees every range of feeling [LIVING, May 12] 

licenses and medicines? are for people who lack the imagination to 
If you find yourself answering “no” to any of these questions, you're not do other than wallow in mediocrity. An 

ready for a pet. If all your answers are “yes,” you will have a wonderful addition emotion you cannot express yourself is 

to your home not worth expressing 

friends of animals, inc. Dep. FTMA meee 


One Pine Street 

Neptune, New Jersey 07753 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 

; to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
SCNCIRNE CONSTRAMIOR OF New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 

Extinct is Forever er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 

may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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We dont style cars. We design cars. 





If the art of engineering stands for Audi, 
state of the art of engineering represents the 
Audi 5000S. For what makes the 5000S 
look sleek must first make it perform to its 
maximum capacity. 

It’s the law of Audi: Form follows func- 
tion. Each and every inch of this spacious 
luxury sedan has been designed to achieve a 
low drag coefficient that aids efficiency and 
reduces interior noise. 

On the road, wrapped in aerodynamic 
design, you notice a unique sound. The 
sound of silence. Of course, the com- 


bination of power on the outside and peace 
and quiet inside didn’t happen overnight. 

Audi engineers have spent years improv- 
ing aerodynamics, front-wheel drive tech- 
nology and 5-cylinder engine performance. 
And now their innovations even include 
making Audi the world’s only production 
luxury sedan with a fully galvanized steel 
body for the ultimate in corrosion protec- 
tion and enduring beauty. 

Once you drive the Audi 5000S, chances 


are you'll venture no further. We 
designed it that way. © 1s avs 
4 





The art of engineering. 


The Audi 5000S is priced at $18,950* (model show 
again 


bicle bur ] 


a L le new vehic tted warranty and a 6-ye 
i reg.. dealer delivery add'l.) Call 1-800-FOR-AUDI for details 
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In California: A Battleship Comes Alive 





American Scene 








Her crew at attention, the U.S.S. Missouri enters San Francisco Bay 


ut in the sea of people on San Francis- 

co’s piers 30-32, Dave Graham in his 
windbreaker resembled a small blue buoy. 
As BB-63 slowly eased to a berth, Gra- 
ham was moving his arms briskly and sys- 
tematically as if conducting an orchestra. 
Four stories up on the ship’s signal deck, 
Chief Signalman Mike Kennedy took 
note. While others ogled the U.S.O. danc- 
ers on the dock, he broke out a small pair 
of blue and white pennants, known as 
papa flags, and returned to the rail. In his 
hands, the flags began to speak back. Be- 
fore the final lines were secure, Kennedy 
had invited retired Senior Chief Signal- 
man Graham and his wife aboard to share 
a cup of coffee in the cramped signal shel- 
ter of the most famous American battle- 
ship ever built. 

The U.S.S. Missouri, “Mighty Mo,” 
was returning from retirement. In emo- 
tional ceremonies on a sun-drenched day 
in San Francisco Bay, the ship was 
“brought alive” by her crew of 1,600 be- 
fore an audience of 12,000 dignitaries and 
guests. The mere mention of the ship sum- 
mons echoes from the remembered past. 
On her bleached teak decks, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had accepted the unconditional 
surrender of the Japanese from Foreign 
Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu. 

A brass plaque embedded in the wood 
of what is now known as the surrender 
deck memorializes that moment in Tokyo 
Bay: 0908, Sept. 2, 1945. V-J day. The con- 
clusion of World War II. “Let us pray that 
peace be now restored to the world and 
that God will preserve it always,” MacAr- 
thur told Americans huddled around radi- 
os in darkness half a world away. 

Mike Kennedy was just a tyke in 
Clarksburg, W. Va., back then. The Navy 
didn’t claim him until 1959, four years af- 
ter Mighty Mo was mothballed in Brem- 
erton, Wash. In fact, Kennedy never fig- 
ured to serve a day on her. He had retired 
in 1979 and was working as a security 








guard in the federal court in San Diego 
when the phone rang on his birthday, 
Dec. 13, 1984. His wife Marilyn took the 
call and relayed the unexpected invitation 
from the Chief of Naval Operations. “You 
jumped on that like a buzzard on a dead 
cow,” she told him as he went out the door 
the next morning for his re-enlistment 
physical. Kennedy and a select group of 
other noncommissioned officers with 
years of skill and leadership were chosen 
by the Navy to help bring the Missouri 
and her sister battleships, the Jowa and 
the New Jersey, back to active service. 

Master Chief Boatswain's Mate John 
Davidson from Malden, Mass., didn’t have 
to come out of retirement to be 
selected. He had first sailed on 
the Missouri as a seaman first 
class in 1946 when she carried 
the body of the wartime Turk- 
ish Ambassador to the US. 
back to Istanbul to be buried. 
Since then he’s seen ports of call 
from Australia to Italy and 
been tattooed by the best in 
Norfolk, Va., Hong Kong, Yo- 
kohama and Pearl Harbor. 
With just over 40 years in ser- 
vice, Davidson isn't padding his 
pension. He can’t improve on 
the 75% of his monthly base sal- 
ary of $2,467.80 that’s due him 
if he retires tomorrow. When 
the call from Washington 
reached him in 1983, asking 
him if he wanted a second tour 
on the ship, there was no hesita- 
tion. “I told them I'd pay them 
to let me serve,” he says. 

The Missouri, apparently, 
will do that to men like Gra- 
ham, who retired in 1971 after 
30 years, and Kennedy and 
Davidson. The ship exerts a 
magnetism that is as much 
physical as historical. Up 
close, she’s an awesome sight. 
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Mike Kennedy 








Her three sets of 16-in. guns, tooled more 
than four decades ago, are still, in the age 
of Star Wars, compelling instruments of 
destruction. They will hurl a projectile 
that is the equivalent in weight of a com- 
pact pickup truck out over the horizon to 
a target 26 miles away. The two-year re- 
fitting also added long-range Tomahawk 
missiles, medium-range Harpoon missiles 
and four 20-mm Gatling-type guns de- 
signed to throw out a “wall of lead” to stop 
incoming missiles. Combined with her 
13.5-in. armor plate and 212,000 horse- 
power, the weapons give the Navy an as- 
set that amounts to more than just a na- 
tional historical treasure. “She can run 
with any task force we put together,” says 
Captain George Fink, who oversaw the 
Missouri's modernization. 

At a total cost of $475 million, the 
Navy considers the addition of the Mis- 
souri to the fleet a bargain as well. Fink 
points out that you'd get little more than a 
frigate for the money today and adds that 
to duplicate her would be impossible. 
“You'd have to put back a piece of the 
American steel business and part of the 
armaments industry that don’t exist any- 
more.” Critics argue that Mighty Mo 
should also have been allowed to disap- 
pear. Some naval tacticians say that she’s 
almost as outdated as the empty gun 
emplacements that line the headlands 
around the Golden Gate Bridge, ghostly 
sentinels of a day when the arts of war 
were simpler and its conse- 
quences not so frighteningly 
final. 

As the Missouri cruised at 
eleven stately knots past those 
concrete bunkers into the bay 
for recommissioning ceremo- 
nies, she was greeted not only 
by tugs spurting festive 
plumes of water but by half a 
dozen boats of the “Peace 
Navy.” The small flotilla was 
protesting the home-porting 
of the Missouri with its nucle- 
ar missiles along San Francis- 
co’s waterfront. Mike Kenne- 
dy, on the other hand, thinks 
of the Missouri as a force for 
peace. “We'd prefer never to 
fire a shot in anger,” he says. 

The debate will continue, 
evidently more in terms of 
means than of ends. Bobbing 
off to the Missouri's star- 
board, one of the protester’s 
boats carried a banner that 
read GIVE PEACE A CHANCE. 
That sentiment differed re- 
markably little from the one 
delivered by MacArthur al- 
most 41 years ago. 

— By Paul A. Witteman 
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n New York City, the sleazy dealers 

peddling dope in Manhattan’s Wash- 

ington Heights call it “crack.” In the 

south central part of Los Angeles, the 
desperate addicts chasing an ever more 
elusive high know it as “rock.” On both 
coasts, and in Chicago, Detroit and other 
cities throughout the U.S., the drug by ei- 
ther name is an inexpensive yet highly po- 
tent, highly addictive form of cocaine that 
is rapidly becoming a scourge. Pushers sell 
pellet-size “rocks” in tiny plastic vials for as 
little as $10. Smoked rather than snorted, a 
single hit of crack provides an intense, 
wrenching rush in a matter of seconds. “It 
goes straight to the head. It’s immediate 





Crack 


A cheap and deadly cocaine is a spreading menace 


speed,” says a former addict. “It feels like | 


the top of your head is going to blow off.” 

In minutes the flash high is followed by 
a crashing low that can leave.a user craving 
another hit. But that evanescent electric 
jolt, priced so that almost anyone can af- 
ford it, has made crack the drug of the mo- 
ment. The National Cocaine Hotline (1- 
800-COCAINE) estimates that 1 million 
Americans in 25 states around the country 
have tried crack. From January through 
April, while New York City police seizures 
of marijuana fell off 92% from the year be- 
fore and heroin seizures fell off 88%, co- 
caine seizures rose 41%. Crack busts al- 
ready constitute 55% of all cocaine arrests 
in New York. In Los Angeles, where the 
drug was introduced around 1981, more 
than two-thirds of the 2,500 coke arrests 
made this year have involved rock 

The rapid spread of crack leads some 
experts to fear a new wave of cocaine ad- 
diction in the U.S., possibly as serious as 
the devastation wrought by the heroin 
wave of the late 1960s. Says Dr. Arnold 
Washton, director of research for the Na- 
tional Cocaine Hotline: “Last May I had 
never heard of crack. Today we get nearly 
700 to 900 calls a day from people having 
problems with the drug.” Crack is more 
addictive than any other form of cocaine, 
says Washton. “It’s the dealer’s dream 
and the user's nightmare.” 

The drug is most popular in the inner 
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A New York teenager demonstrates how the drug is smoked through a glass pipe 





Says a former addict of smoking crack: “It feels like the top of your head is going to blow off.” 
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city; a recent survey by the cocaine hotline 
indicates that most abusers are men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35, and that more 
than half the nation’s so-called crackheads 
are black. In some instances, say experts, 
heroin addicts have turned to the seeming- 
ly safer method of smoking cocaine be- 
cause of the spread of AIDS among needle- 
using junkies; some of the seedy, smoke- 
filled “base houses” where crack is sold and 
| consumed were formerly shooting galleries 
for heroin. But crack’s low cost has also 
made it particularly appealing to adoles- 
cents. Kids as young as twelve have called 
the coke hotline in desperation 

Cocaine addiction is nothing new in 
the U.S. According to the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, some 5 million 
Americans are regular coke users. But the 
traditional, sniffed “nose candy” is no 
match for crack. NIDA estimates that an 
addiction to regular coke develops after 
three to four years, while crack abusers 
are usually hooked after only six to ten 
weeks. A snort of classic coke penetrates 
the mucous membranes slowly, circulat- 
ing to the brain in about eight minutes 
and producing a high, much milder than 
crack’s, that lasts for 20 minutes or so 
Crack is absorbed rapidly through the 
lungs and hits the brain within seconds in 
a dangerous, concentrated form 

Using crack is easier and less compli- 
cated than free-basing cocaine. Since 
powdered coke cannot be ignited and 
smoked, free-basers wash a cocaine base 
with ether to clean out impurities. Once 
dried, the residue is heated with a torch 
and smoked. The extreme volatility of 
ether makes this a dangerous way to get 
high—as the general public learned in 
1980 when Comedian Richard Pryor set 
himself on fire while free-basing 

By contrast, the process used to make 
crack is simple. Ordinary coke is mixed 
with baking soda and water into a solu- 
tion that is then heated in a pot. This ma- 
terial, somewhat purer and more concen- 
trated than regular cocaine, is dried and 
broken into tiny chunks that dealers sell 
as crack rocks. The little pellets are usual- 
ly smoked in glass pipes. “Crack is a 
whole new ball game,” 
says James Hall, executive 
director of Up Front, a Mi- 
ami drug-information cen- 
ter. “It’s an extremely 
compulsive drug, much 
more so than regular co- 
caine. The rush is so in- 
tense and the crash so pow- 
erful that it keeps users 
even first-time users 
focused on nothing but their next hit.” 

Police in Florida have noticed in- 
creases in burglaries and armed robberies 
in areas where crack is sold. Says Captain 
Robert Lamont of the Dade County po- 
lice narcotics division: “These are the 
crimes that can generate enough cash for 
a quick fix. Then it’s off to the streets to 
raise more cash.’ But robbery is not the 
only price society pays for crack; the state 
of near psychosis that heavy cocaine use 
produces leads easily to violence. New 
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A handful of crack rocks 


York City police have attributed a recent 
rash of brutal crimes to young addicts vir- 
tually deranged by the new drug. Accord- 
ing to Inspector William Molinari of the 
N.Y.P.D.’s narcotics division, there have 
been seven crack-related homicides in the 
city this month. In one instance, police 
say, Victor Aponte, a 16- 
year-old addict, confessed 
to stabbing his mother to 
death after she caught him 
smoking crack 
Some cities around the 
= country are beginning to 
wage all-out assaults on the 
crack trade. Last week, af- 
ter local and federal au- 
thorities nabbed 44 sus- 
pected dealers, New York City Police 
Commissioner Benjamin Ward an- 
nounced the formation of a special anti- 
crack unit, composed of 101 veteran un- 
dercover officers. The unit is the first New 
York police squad ever devoted to fight- 
ing a single drug. Miami's 16-month-old 
street narcotics operation busted seven 
crack base houses, arrested 485 dopers 
and confiscated more than $8,000 in cash 
during a six-week period this spring 
But crackdowns have not slowed the 
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in Miami, top, and in Los Angeles, police mount a crackdown on the 











drug 


spread of the drug. In Los Angeles, raids 
by narcotics squads helped reduce the 
number of “rock houses” from 1,000 in 
1984 to about 400 today. The business has 
merely moved to the streets. Teenage 
salesmen with rock hidden in their pock- 
els—or sometimes their mouths—now 
loiter at corners and against fences. As 
buyers drive by slowly in cars, a quick ex- 
change of cash for crack can take place 
through an open window. 

In the ghettos, the economics of crack 
has created a lucrative cottage industry 
Organized crime has not yet taken over 
the trade, police believe. Instead, a small- 
time dealer in Los Angeles can buy an 
ounce of cocaine for $1,000 to $1,500 
Since each ounce contains 28 grams and 
each gram can produce up to six rocks 
that he can sell for as much as $25 each, 
the dealer can realize a profit of around 
$2,700 

As local drug entrepreneurs battle it 
out for dominance, a hierarchy of rock co- 
caine is being built on violence. In lucra- 
tive rock markets like Los Angeles, most 
dealers’ base houses are veritable fortress- 
es, guarded by thugs armed with pistols 
and sawed-off shotguns. Metal bars cover 
the windows; steel mesh and heavy beams 
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are used to bar the doors. With some 
places reaping monthly profits of more 
than $20,000, dealers need such heavy 
security to ward off not only cops but 
competitors. 

One rock house busted in south-cen- 
tral Los Angeles looked perfectly innocu- 
ous on the outside: a white stucco duplex 
with a neatly trimmed lawn. Inside, a 
hallway leading to a bedroom had been 
walled off. Behind the barrier, a surveil- 
lance camera was trained on customers in 
the living room. The drug salesman, sit- 
ting in a kitchen equipped with three tele- 
phones and a box full of cash, remained 
unseen behind a fortified door but was 
able to monitor the outer room via closed- 
circuit TV. Buyers spoke to the seller 
through an intercom. Money and drugs 
were passed through a tiny opening in 
the wall. 

Some base houses serve as modern- 
day opium dens, where addicts not only 
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purchase crack but rent pipes, hang out 
and get wasted. Most of these establish- 
ments are run-down and filthy, littered 
with ragged furniture, trash and graffiti. 
Rockheads will sometimes stay for days, 
spending whatever cash they have, so 
wired from hit after hit that they have no 
need for food or sleep. Women who run 
out of money sometimes turn into “co- 
caine whores,” selling themselves to any- 
one who will provide more crack. 


"is a 16-year-old patient 
é 4 be New York City’s Phoenix 
House drug rehabilitation 


center who got hooked on 
crack two years ago. The product of a 
troubled middle-class family, she was al- 
ready a heavy drinker and pot smoker 
when she was introduced to coke by her 
older brother, a young dope pusher. “When 
you take the first toke on a crack pipe, you 
get on top of the world,” she says. 





She first started stealing from family 
and friends to support her habit. She soon 
turned to prostitution and went through two 
abortions before she was 16. “I didn’t give a 
damn about protecting myself,” she said. “I 
just wanted to get high. Fear of pregnancy 
didn’t even cross my mind when I hit the 
sack with someone for drugs.” 

Eva's story is becoming all too famil- 
iar in cocaine-treatment centers around 
the nation. In the popular imagination, 
cocaine has long had an almost glamorous 
aura about it: the champagne of drugs, a 
high for the upwardly mobile who use 
rolled-up $100 bills to snort lines of ex- 
pensive white powder. Crack, by compar- 
ison, is so inexpensive that it is proving 
to be an equal-opportunity narcotic, 
one that does not discriminate among 
its victims. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Los Angeles and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York, with other 
bureaus 











The High Price of Abuse 


Cc rack is cocaine intensified. Its effects are cocaine’s—but 
amplified, sharper, meaner, uglier. The assault on the 
body, brain and nervous system occurs in swifter, more pro- 
found fashion. “Crack, even more than plain cocaine, puts 
users at extremely high risk,” says Dr. Nicholas Masi of the 
cocaine addiction treatment center in Plantation, Fla. 

Crack’s immediate effects are readily observable: chron- 
ic sore throats and hoarseness are common. Crack can leave 
a user gasping for breath and vulnerable to emphysema. 
But these complaints pale in comparison with the even more 
dangerous changes that crack triggers in the body. Crack, 
says Masi, “throws the entire cardiovascular system into tur- 
moil. Your blood vessels rapidly constrict. You're a key can- 
didate for respiratory failure.” Dramatically increased blood 
pressure and heart rate can lead to coronary attacks, and the 
intense stimulation of the brain may trigger convulsions. 

Far sneakier and subtler are the drug’s invisible psycho- 
chemical changes. Dr. Ronald K. Siegel of UCLA outlines four 
adits or ng HOW CRACK 

irst comes euphoria, a 
See Latent, can PREECTS INE 
sexual excitement, soon 
followed by sadness and BODY 
depression. Much later 
come irritability, sleepless- 
ness and paranoia. The 
fourth stage, says Siegel, “is 
a schizophrenic-like psy- 
chosis, complete with delu-  ipellba-baeul 
sions and hallucinations.” illlabpealile 
One nightmare common to 
addicts is that bugs are 
crawling over their skin. 
Heavy crack smokers can 
go through all four stages 
in a single drug binge. 

The stronger the crav- 
ing for cocaine, the less a 
crack user cares for food. 
“You don’t eat when 
you're smoking,” says one 
California addict. Rats 
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neavy use leads { 


supplied with unlimited cocaine will use the drug until they 
die, ignoring food and water. Such intensely addictive behav- 
ior has helped change scientific opinion about cocaine’s grip. 
Says Dr. Jeffrey Rosecan of New York City’s Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center: “If anyone had doubts as to 
whether cocaine is physically addicting, all he has to do is 
look at a couple of crack users.” 

Crack’s addictive qualities affect the brain’s biochemis- 
try. The nerve cells of the brain communicate with one an- 
other with the help of chemicals called neurotransmitters. 
Crack triggers the brain to release these substances, chiefly 
dopamine, serotonin and norepinephrine, at once. This over- 
stimulation, says Rosecan, “probably results in the euphoria 
experienced by the user.” 

But the effect is the same as overdrawing a bank account 
to go on a spending spree. Cocaine blocks the return of the 
neurotransmitters to the nerve cells for reuse. Eventually the 
brain is squeezed dry and craves stimulation. Addicts who 
try to recapture the high by smoking more crack only aggra- 
vate the neurochemical deficiency. Says Rosecan: “We think 
these physical changes correspond to the psychological 
., changes of the crash—de- 
E pression, irritability, para- 
noia and craving.” 

The higher someone 
- soars on crack, the lower 
he falls. Says Dr. Arnold 
= Washton of the National 
Cocaine Hotline: “It’s 
impossible for the nonad- 
dict to imagine the depth 
and viciousness of depres- 
sion that an advanced 
cocaine addict suffers 
from.” Users become an- 
hedonic, all but incapable 
of pursuing or feeling 
normal pleasure. Addicts 
are prone to suicide, ac- 
cidents and drug over- 
doses. Drawn by the pros- 
pect of a brief, inexpen- 
sive thrill, a user may find 
that he pays for crack 
with his life. 
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Saudi Ambassador Prince Bandar discussing dropping of Stinger missiles from the deal 


No-Win Battle over Saudi Arms 
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n entering the Senate chamber short- 

ly before 4 p.m. last Wednesday, 
White House Courier Tim Saunders sud- 
denly became the Invisible Man. Not that 
anyone actually failed to see him, or to 
guess what he was carrying in a manila 
envelope decorated with the White House 
seal. With Saunders in plain view, Major- 
ity Leader Robert Dole archly informed 
fellow Senators that Ronald Reagan had 
vetoed an attempt by Congress to block a 
sale of arms to Saudi Arabia, and “some- 
where there is a messenger who has that 
information.” But the moment Saunders’ 
presence was officially acknowledged, the 
veto would become the pending business 
of the Senate, forcing some sort of action. 
So for 2% hours, Saunders first stood and 
then sat at the rear of the chamber while 
the Senators ignored him and droned 
through time-killing rituals. Meanwhile, 
opponents of the sale, fearing that they 
would lose if a vote on overriding the veto 
were taken immediately, threatened a fili- 
buster that—horrors!—could have de- 
layed the chamber’s Memorial Day re- 
cess. Finally, at 6:30, Dole acknowledged 
Saunders and announced a decision: the 
Senate would begin debate when it recon- 
vened June 2, after the ten-day break, and 
vote by 2 p.m. on June 5. 

It was a fittingly silly anticlimax to 
one of the sorriest foreign policy messes 
on record. No matter how the vote next 
week turns out, no one will emerge happy. 

If the Republican-controlled Senate 
votes to override the President's veto by 
the required two-thirds majority, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the Democratic- 
dominated House will do so too. For Rea- 
gan that would amount to the most sting- 
ing foreign policy defeat of his presidency. 
But even if the Senate sustains the veto by 








Reagan vetoes Congress's bid to block a $354 million package 


a vote or two, the Administration will 
have won only a hollow victory. It has wa- 
tered down the arms sale enough to force 
the Saudis to look to Western Europe for 
some types of sophisticated weaponry. 
The Saudis, far from being reassured of 
US. support, are grumbling that the ruck- 
us indicates an indiscriminate anti-Arab 
mood in Washington. But it is Congress 
that is likely to come out looking worst, 
because so many of its members are too 
obviously being driven by fear of offend- 
ing the pro-Israel lobby in the U.S. 

To be sure, there are other reasons for 
opposing the arms sale. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are unhappy about Saudi 
Arabia's subsidies to the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization and Syria, and in partic- 
ular its muted condemnation of the U.S. 
air attack on Libya in April. The Adminis- 
tration contends that the Saudi monarchy 
is as pro-American as it dares to get, and 
much more so than any successor govern- 
ment would be. In this view, the Saudis 
must be strengthened against radical Arab 
states and in particular their feared neigh- 
bor Iran. The Administration had careful- 
ly limited the $354 million arms sale to 
types of weapons that are already in the 
Saudi armory: 800 shoulder-fired Stinger 
antiaircraft missiles, 1,650 air-to-air Side- 
winders and 100 antiship Harpoons. 
Nonetheless, the House and Senate in ear- 
ly May voted by overwhelming bipartisan 
majorities to forbid the sale. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman 
Richard Lugar says several colleagues told 
him “that they felt their political survival 
depended on voting for this resolution of 
disapproval.” Alaska Republican Ted Ste- 
vens told Reagan at a White House meet- 
ing: “Mr. President, you will wind up los- 
ing the Senate.” His meaning was that 
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enough Republican Senators might be de- 
feated this fall if they voted for the Saudi 
sale to end G.O.P. control of the chamber. 

Actually, major American Jewish or- 
ganizations either kept silent about the 
Saudi arms sale or issued carefully neutral 
statements. Muses Hyman Bookbinder, a 
veteran Washington lobbyist: “The basic 
pro-Israel case has been made so often for 
so long, sometimes it works even when we 
are not working the issue.” In some in- 
stances more than that was involved. 
Though the major organizations appeared 
to do no behind-the-scenes lobbying, Cali- 
fornia Businessman Michael Goland met 
with some lawmakers in the Senate cloak- 
room. Stories spread that he had talked of 
newspaper ads pointing out which Sena- 
tors had voted to sell Stingers to the Saudis, 
if those missiles should fall into the hands 
of terrorists and be used to kill Americans. 

Faced with a Wednesday midnight 
deadline for vetoing the disapproval resolu- 
tions, Reagan put ona full-court press to win 
the 34 Senate votes necessary to sustain the 
veto. Hoping to demonstrate that the law- 
makers’ worries were exaggerated, he invit- 
ed leaders of major American Jewish orga- 
nizations to the White House last Monday. 
But the leaders feared they might be set up 
as scapegoats for an Administration defeat, 
and seized on the death of one of their num- 
ber as an excuse tocall off the meeting. Rea- 
gan had more success in persuading Prince 
Bandar, the Saudi Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, to go along with excluding the Stinger 
missiles from the deal, leaving only the Side- 
winders and Harpoons. 

Intensive arm twisting by Reagan and 
others had an effect too. By midday 
Wednesday, Dole appeared to have just 
enough votes to sustain a veto. Reagan ac- 





The shoulder-fired antiaircraft weapon 


cordingly signed the veto message at 2:26 
p.m. and rushed it to the Senate in Courier 
Saunders’ envelope. In vain; Democratic 
Senate Leader Robert Byrd had promised 
an extended debate, and Dole had no- 
where near enough votes to shut it off. 

So everything goes over until next 
week—and the struggle may not end even 
then. A week or two after the June 5 vote, 
congressional opponents of the Saudis are 
likely to begin a move to defer or cancel 
delivery of the five AWACS aircraft and 
eight support tanker planes that Riyadh 
has had on order since 1981. That move 
may fail, but probably only after another 
ugly, drawn-out fight that will advance 
U.S. interests in the Middle East not 
one iota. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
2: Se en SSS 


Readings in the Roosevelt Room 


t the end of almost every 

working week, Richard 
Wirthlin stuffs his battered 
brown briefcase full of the 
feelings of thousands of 
Americans and heads for the 
White House. The President's 
pollster stops first at the Oval 
Office, where he tells Ronald 
Reagan what his fresh prob- 
ings of the nation’s roots— 
grass, sage and swamp—have 
yielded. Then he heads across 
the hall to the Roosevelt 
Room for lunch with the sen- 
ior staff and more talk about 
the presidency and the people. 

A few days ago, when 
Wirthlin had settled in 
between the portraits of 
the Roosevelts, Teddy and 
Franklin, he began his run- 
down in a soft voice, drop- 
ping figures into place to 
form a political mosaic. His 
small audience listened first 
in silent astonishment, then 
puzziement. The news was Pollster Wirthlin: good news for his client 
just too good. 

Reagan’s job approval, which soared to 79% after the U.S. attack on Libya, 
has settled in the mid-70% range, the highest sustained rating since pollsters be- 
gan asking the question in 1946. Support of young people is an astonishing 79%. 
Republican Party dedication has deepened. Wirthlin’s numbers show that sup- 
port for the G.O.P. is equal to that for the Democrats, even though voter-registra- 
tion figures indicate a sizable margin favoring the Democratic Party. 

One participant in the meeting thought, “Careful, we are getting up there 
where the air is pretty thin.” But there was more. Out of 45 issues examined in the 
polls—such as unemployment, tax reform, the budget and trade—not one was 
identified as a top concern by more than 12%. Thus despair in the farm and ener- 
gy belts barely dents the national mood. 

Wirthlin found that David Stockman, the bitter diarist who claims in his new 





* book that the Reagan revolution failed, may be all wet. Americans feel Reagan's 


successes in reducing taxes and increasing opportunities are sound enough to rate 
as a revolution—or at least as a job very well done. 

The public perception of the Reagan record has benefited all levels of govern- 
ment, according to Wirthlin. Americans once again have faith that our public in- 
stitutions can cope with problems. National confidence is where it was in 1972, 
before Watergate shattered people’s trust. These may be the first data indicating 
clearly that we have at last put that tragedy behind us. 

Wirthlin’s encouraging are, of course, ephemeral, subject to devasta- 
tion by almost any crisis. His real message goes beyond the mere data. “The 
President plays better offense than defense,” says the pollster. “He has to keep 
going. Sometimes the changes he proposes are not as important as the fact 
that he takes action. He cannot expect that all the winds will continue to blow 
his way.” 

The group in the Roosevelt Room already has priorities: win tax reform in 
the summer, then battle to keep the Republican Senate in the fall. Move from 
there to budget restraint, welfare reform, insurance against catastrophic illness. 
Above all, keep moving. 

That is not a hard prescription for Ronald Reagan. To keep moving is his na- 
ture. Furthermore, his standing with the public is bolstered by a mighty reserve: 
Nancy. A special Wirthlin reading on the personal appeal of the big power play- 
ers, which he dubs the “thermometer rating,” with temperatures from | to 100, 
shows the President at 66, Nancy at 65. The nearest Cabinet officer is way down 
ata chilly 51. 
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Odd Man In 


The Kremlin sends a surprise 


F or 24 years the affable, English-speak- 
ing Soviet Ambassador to the US., 
Anatoli Dobrynin, had served as an in- 
valuable back channel for quiet negotia- 
tions between the two superpowers. When 
Dobrynin was tapped in March for higher 
duties as a Central Committee Seoretary 
in the Kremlin, diplomatic circles specu- 
lated that the Kremlin would pick as his 
successor another Americanologist, per- 
haps one of the highly regarded new gen- 
eration of experts from the Foreign Min- 
istry. So it came asa shock last week when 
Moscow announced that its new envoy to 
Washington was Yuri V. Dubinin, 55, a 
West European specialist who speaks lit- 
tle English. 

Only two months ago, Dubinin was 
named Moscow’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations. Though that job gave 
him his first assignment on American 
shores, Dubinin was no diplomatic nov- 
ice. Before going to the U.N., he served as 
the Soviet Ambassador to Spain for seven 
years, where he skillfully carried out the 
Kremlin’s decision to restore good rela- 
tions with the Spanish monarchy and 
Spain’s Socialist political leaders. Still, he 
is regarded by some Western diplomats as 
conservative and cautious, an unsophisti- 
cated apparatchik who has a reputation 
for stonewalling at every turn. Some ob- 
servers regard him as a throwback to the 
bad old days of Soviet diplomacy, close 
both personally and in style to Andrei 
Gromyko, the stolid and dour bureaucrat 
who presided over superpower relations 
for nearly three decades. 

It seems certain that in the short run, 
at least, Dubinin will play a far smaller 
role in managing relations with the U.S. 
than did Dobrynin. Indeed, that may be 
precisely why he was 
chosen. Many observers 
see it as a bid by Do- 
brynin to keep the reins 
of U.S.-Soviet relations in 
his own hands back in 
Moscow. “It suggests that 
Dobrynin intends to re- 
main in control of the 
American account,” said 
one US. official, “be- 
cause there would not 
be another indispensable 
Russian in Washington.” Agrees Soviet- 
ologist Dimitri Simes of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace: “Do- 
brynin did not want another Dobrynin.” 
The bigger question, of course, is what 
Dubinin’s appointment portends for U.S.- 
Soviet relations. As Washington and the 
Kremlin dicker over when—and wheth- 
er—to hold another summit meeting be- 
tween Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
and President Reagan, it cannot help that 
the old back channel to Moscow’s Wash- 
ington embassy has been shut down. w 
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The Pride’s Fall 





Sunk by a “white squall” 


he was in fact as well as name the 

Pride of Baltimore. A 136-ft. replica 
of a 19th century schooner, she was slated 
to be a major ornament of the July 4th cel- 
ebrations in New York Harbor. Then she 
ran into a “white squall,” a killer blast of 
90-m.p.h. wind and water. 

The graceful, two-masted vessel, just 
back from a 15-month European tour, 
had anchored briefly at the U.S. Virgin Is- 
land port of St. John, and was sailing 
north toward Baltimore on May 14 when 
the weather turned nasty. The twelve 
crew members shortened sail to handle 
the heavy winds. Suddenly, recalled First 
Mate John Flanagan, “a wall of wind and 








In name and fact, the Pride of Baltimore 


water” smashed into the Pride with dev- 
astating force. “In what seemed like slow 
motion the boat laid over to port,” said 
Flanagan. There was no time to sound an 
alarm over the Pride's radio. 

In the ensuing chaos, the ship’s car- 
penter and a deckhand were seen floating 
face down in the water, both presumably 
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dead. Captain Armin Elsaesser ITI franti- 
cally called out for a head count. Then he 
abruptly swam away, apparently in an at- 
tempt to find a missing crew member. He 
was not seen again. 

Squeezed into a raft designed to ac- 
commodate six, the eight survivors sub- 
sisted for four days and nights on meager 
rations of sea biscuits and gulps of water 
twice a day. “The days were barely tolera- 
ble,” said Flanagan. “The nights were 
hell.’ The survivors used up their only 
three emergency flares and sighted six 
ships without being able to attract atten- 
tion. Finally, on the fifth harrowing night, 
with Deckhand Leslie McNish using a 
flashlight to blink the international dis- 
tress signal SOS, the shipwrecked survivors 
flagged down a Norwegian tanker 335 
miles north of Puerto Rico and lived to 
tell of the Pride's sorrowful fall. = 














S. Senators are among the most cos- 

seted people on earth. They are fussed 
over by constituents, lobbyists and jour- 
nalists, fawned over by handlers and flun- 
kies. The Senate is a closed and comfort- 
able world, a place even Senators proudly 
call the most exclusive club in Washing- 
ton. Small wonder that the very idea of al- 
lowing television cameras into their au- 
gust chamber sparked the kind of weighty 
deliberation and heated debate normally 
associated with issues like the Panama 
Canal treaties. 

Would decorum be trampled and tra- 
dition flouted? Would speeches become 
superficially short, chopped into glib 
“sound-bites” for the nightly news? Or 
worse, would they be too long, as 
Senators postured on parochial is- 
sues for cable-TV addicts back 
home? And what if viewers discov- 
ered that “the world’s greatest delib- 
erative body” was often a crashing 
bore? Senator J. Bennett Johnston 
of Louisiana complained quite accu- 
rately that the Senate’s archaic rules 
and long, meandering speeches 
would not air well. “Unlimited de- 
bate,” Johnston reminded his col- 
leagues, “is not pretty.” But TV is 
everywhere in America, and be- 
cause of it, the White House and the 
House of Representatives, which 
has been televised live on the 
C-SPAN cable network since 1979, 
seemed to be getting disproportion- 
ate attention. Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd warned mournfully that the 
Senate was fast becoming the “in- 
visible half of Congress.’ Somewhat 
grudgingly, and only after nine days 
of floor debate, the Senators voted 
early this year to let the cameras in. 
Starting next week, the Senate will 





Ready for Prime Time? 


TV cameras intrude into the Capitol’s most exclusive club 





for a couple of months. In late July, after 
all reviews are in, the Senate will decide 
whether to allow the electronic intrusion 
to remain permanently. 

A one-month experiment during May 
with closed-circuit broadcasts to Capitol 
offices seemed to go smoothly enough, 
even if some Senators complained that the 
sharp camera angles exposed their bald- 
ness (staffers are working to improve the 
angle before the show goes live). Inevita- 
bly, of course, some Senators will play for 
the nightly news. Three weeks ago, Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin illustrated 
that U.S. consumption of dairy products is 
rising by brandishing large chunks of 
cheese. Protested Senator Charles Grass- 





ley of lowa: “The public perception is that 
unless they see you on TV, you're not do- 
ing your job. When my colleagues ask me 
why I’m giving so many speeches, I can 
say it’s your own damn fault for voting 
TV in.” On the other hand, the wavy- 
haired and matinee-idol-handsome John 
Warner (Actress Elizabeth Taylor's ex- 
hubby) proclaimed with virtuous self-de- 
nial, “I will not start combing my hair or 
wear red ties. I shall remain the shaggy 
renegade character I've always been.” 

To be sure, the Senate is not planning 
to treat viewers to cinéma vérité. There 
will be no panning shots of the near empty 
rows of desks, no cutaways to Senators 
yawning or fidgeting. To try to add some 
suspense to roll-call votes, a clock show- 
ing the countdown to the 15-minute limit 
on voling time flashes occasionally on the 
screen. In reality, the Senate is not the 
least bit bound by the 15-minute limit, so 
the TV clock will disappear after 14 











minutes have passed. 

Even without prime-time TV 
touches, the Senate channel prom- 
ises to open one of the last closed 
doors of American Government to 
the cable-viewing masses. Its great- 
est test will come soon after its de- 
but, when the Senate returns from 
recess to debate tax reform. Lobby- 
ists and constituents alike will be 
able to follow closely the grand 
statements of principle and the petty 
feints for special interests. One Sen- 
ator even suggested that whenever 
one of his peers stands up to defend a 
lobbyist’s loophole, the TV screen 
should flash beneath him the amount 
of PAC money he has received from 
the special interest in question. Who 
knows, TV occasionally may even 
produce a better bill. Senators, 
who are fonder of H.L. Mencken 
than he ever was of them, have taken 
to quoting the sage of Baltimore: 
“Conscience is the inner voice 
which warns us that someone may be 











be televised live on C-SPAN—at least 


looking.” —By Alessandra Stanley 
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THE WINNERS 


Last fall, TIME announced competition for the TIME 
College Achievement Awards. Response was overwhelming: 
over 7,000 requests for applications, and entries submitted by 
775 juniors from 269 colleges. The criteria? Simply, excel- 
lence. Students were judged on academic performance and 
achievement in their field of interest. TIME, and the sponsors 
below, are gratified by the enthusiasm the TIME College 
Achievement Awards has generated. And more important, we 
are proud to present the winners. 








WINNERS: Rhonda Adams, Princeton + Beth Armitage, Wellesley * Christopher Bellitto, New York 
University * Kenneth Chasen, Miami University * Peter Cho, California Institute of Technology + Alan 
Deutschman, Princeton * David Ellen, Harvard + Jennifer Gallop, Brandeis * Edward Glauser, 
University of South Florida * Rebecca Hatch, Wellesley * Michael Hyman, Princeton * Marylee James 
Furman * Michael Kujawski, Marquette * Jennifer Lazewski, Duke * Beth Mandel, U.C. Berkeley + 
Sridhar Mani, City College of New York * Joel Martin, S. U.N. ¥. Purchase * Christine Sacani, New York 
University * Peter Schmeisser, Yale * Hoang Tran, U.S. Air Force Academy MERIT FINALISTS: 
Deneen Alexandrow, Baylor * Priscilla Almodovar, Hofstra * Tony Amold, University of Kansas * 
William Bender, Elizabethtown College * Licsa Benn, University of Illinois + Elisabeth Bentel, Harvard + 
Timothy Berthold, Brown * Kirsten Bibbins, Princeton * Laura Boudreau, Swarthmore + William 
Brennan, /owa State * Amy Jane Cadieux, Wells College * Deborah Care, Wheaton * Cynthia Chapman, 
Kalamazoo College * Andrew Chin, University of Texas, Austin * Ada Chun, Yale + James Cleary, Texas 
A&M * Wendy Cobrda, S.U.N.Y. Oswego * Lisa Cody, Radcliffe « Glenn Cohen, Hofstra + James 
Collins, Holy Cross * Gregory DeCroix, Miami University * Jeannie Demers, Buena Vista College + 
Kimberly Denise, Lehigh * Diane Dietlein, Birmingham-Southern College * Amy Dockser, Harvard + 
Denise Eastis, Claremont McKenna College + Lisa Ehlert, Kalamazoo College + John Elliot, University 
of Pittsburgh * Kristina Ennis, Miami University * James Evans, Georgia Institute of Technology * Sabine 
Goetz, Birmingham-Southern College * Enk Gosen, U.C_L.A. * Julie Harrold, University of Minnesota 
* Boyd Holk, Kansas State * John Humphries, Texas A&M * Kathy Johnson, University of Massachusetts 
* Jean Kayser, Stanford * Michael Kennedy, Miami University * Cynthia Knudson, University of 
Wvoming * Richard Kobe, Denison * Nancy Koppelman, Evergreen State College * Evan Kornrich, New 
York University * Kenneth Kuykendall, Brigham Young * Eunjin Lee, Duke * Celeste Leon, University of 
Vermont + Candace Leverett, St. Leo College * Madelyn Levine, University of Pennsylvania + William 
Lipscomb, Duke * Catherine Livingston, Yale * Dolores Llodra, Queens College * Christina Luman, 
William & Mary * Lori Manley, Northwestern * Josephine Mendoza, Florida State * Rebecca Mitchells, 
Kent State * Steven Moss, Union College * William Neiderberger, University of Wisconsin + William 
Nussey, North Carolina State + Charles Proudfit, Harvard + Robert Radtke, Columbia + Courtney 
Reynolds, Wanderbilt * Katrina Roberts, Harvard * Stephen Schwartz, U.C. Santa Cruz + Christopher 
Shepard, University of Hartford * Gregory Shirah, University of Georgia + Taylor Smith, Princeton + 
Debra Steinberg, U.C.L.A. * Janct Sutorka, Arizona State * Philip Tanis, Hope College * Trent Thomas 
University of Texas, Austin * Kirsten Thorne, Scripps College * Susan Trolier, Pennsylvania State + John 
Unton, University of Virginia + TereseRose Wadman, University of Kansas * Gayle Wald, University of 
Virginia * Shane Wall, Oregon State * Wendy Werpetinski, Michigan State * Joseph Wiegand, University 
of the South + J, Andrew Wiese, University of lowa * Erich Wolf, Tidane + Lisa Yen, DePauw 
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Lending a Helping Hand 





long stretches of blazing Arizona 

highway, refrigeration trucks carried 
water and ice for the hot, dehydrated 
troops. Evacuation helicopters and travel- 
ing medical centers stood at the ready. 
Hundreds of portable johns lined the by- 
roads of the nation. “It’s like planning the 
invasion of Normandy and Hannibal's 
crossing of the Alps on the same day,” said 
Fred Droz, national director of Hands 
Across America, last Sunday’s transconti- 
nental charity event to raise money for 
America’s hungry and homeless. “But at 
least Hannibal had elephants.” 

It was the latest, though certainly not 
the last, of the recent charity “mega- 
thons.” Holding hands in a human chain 
that, in theory at least, was supposed to 
stretch from coast to coast, an eclectic, 
Fellini-like crowd was expected to sing 
America the Beautiful (key lyric: “From 
sea to shining sea”) at 3 p.m. EDT, as well 
as the trendier anthems We Are the 
World and Hands Across America. 

Among the hand holders: Jazzercise 
enthusiasts along Wilshire Boulevard in 
Los Angeles, 500 Little Leaguers at Three 
Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh, scores of 
drum majorettes, dozens of disabled teen- 
agers, gatherings of Hopi and Navajo 
tribesmen, a family of robots, some 20 
parachutists, 600 guests celebrating an 
Italian wedding, a mile-long chain of 
blind people whose places were paid for 
by Singer Lionel Richie, a group of Hell’s 
Angels, and hundreds of the destitute 
themselves. Along the way: concerts, frat 
parties, even a couple of weddings. Every- 
one wanted to get in on the act: a group of 
lifers at New Jersey State Prison in Rah- 
way generously offered to line up across 
the Arizona desert—where less tough- 
ened participants feared to tread—but in 
the end their compassion only got them a 
spot in the handholding line across the 
prison yard. 

When the drive for participants began 
in October, Hands Across America esti- 
mated that some 5.4 million people were 
needed for the linkup from Long Beach, 
Calif., to New York Harbor. But by last 
weekend only half that number had indi- 
cated an interest in lining up. Though 
each person was asked to contribute $10, 
by hand-holding time, line crashers were 
welcomed. Said California Line Chief 
Anne Jensen: “We're counting on every- 
body to bring a friend.” 

To bridge the human gaps, Hands or- 
ganizers were expected to string miles of 
red and blue ribbons and rope. Cars and 
trucks were to be lined up trunk to hood. 
At week’s end an armada of catamarans 
and sailboards hauled to the site by their 
owners made a surreal sea as they floated 
bow to stern on a hill west of Albuquer- 
que. Hands Tennessee Organizer Tif 

















Millions line up coast to coast to raise money for the hungry 


THE RACE AGAINST T 


Geldof aboard a borrowed British Airways jet 
Spanning the globe for African relief. 








Bingham said the event would be a huge 
success, no matter how broken the chain. 
After all, he pointed out, “the main pur- 
pose of Hands Across America is to raise 
money for the poor and hungry.” 

None of the megaevents of the past 
year and a half have reversed the virulent 
course of world hunger. Still, they have 
made some small inroads. Revenues from 
Live Aid, British Pop Star Bob Geldof’s 
celebrity-stacked, bicontinental hunger 
concert, combined with the money raised 
by USA for Africa (which produced We 
Are the World and is the parent organiza- 
tion of Hands), total more than $140 mil- 
lion. Working with various relief groups, 
the Geldof organization has already 
shipped more than 100,000 metric tons of 
supplies to Africa. Proceeds from Hands, 
which optimistic organizers estimate 
could reach about $50 million, will be dis- 
tributed in a similar manner on the domes- 
tic front, with funds going to grass-roots 
food, housing and jobs organizations. 

Hands Across America was but one of 
two megathons designed to open hearts 
and pocketbooks on Sunday. Four hours 





A larger-than-life-size event: Actress Lily Tomlin, a celebrity co-chairman, joins hands 
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before Hands was to link up, Omar Kha- 
lifa, 29, a Sudanese runner, was to light a 
giant flame outside the United Nations in 
New York City and start up the grand fi- 
nale of another Geldof megaevent, called 
Sport Aid and co-sponsored by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), to 
raise funds for Africa’s hungry. In 266 cit- 
ies from Ouagadougou to Bangkok and 
beyond, up to 20 million people were to 
participate in synchronized racing and 
sporting events. 

In spite of the outpouring of interest in 
Sport Aid and Hands, some megathon or- 
ganizers are worried about “compassion 
overload,” a syndrome supposedly caused 
by the recent spate of celebrity-packed 
events. Says Peter J. Davies, president of 
InterAction, a coalition of 112 relief and 
development agencies: “One of our con- 
cerns now is donor fatigue. People believe 
they have done their thing.” 

One prominent celebrity who was in- 
vited but had not answered requests to 
participate in the festivities spoke out on 
the issue of hunger in America last week. 
Defending his plans for continued cut- 
backs in federal funding for social pro- 
grams, Ronald Reagan said, “I don’t be- 
lieve that there is anyone going hungry in 
America by reason of denial or lack of 
ability to feed them; it is by people not 
knowing where or how to get this help.” 

Given the timing, Reagan’s remarks 
on hunger sounded a bit Scrooge-like. In a 
last-minute effort to dispel that image, the 
President belatedly decided to allow the 
human chain to snake through the White 
House grounds and to join in himself. 
“This house,” said Reagan, “belongs to all 
the people and is a symbol of the Ameri- 
can dream.” But for obvious security rea- 
sons, not “all the people” will be permitted 
in the White House segment of the line— 
only Secret Service agents, White House 
personnel and families and accredited 
journalists. —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York and Richard 
Woodbury/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 














The a i ew 
was tell Sally he erpes 
But thanks to his doctor, he could also 
tell her it’s controllable. 








Whether you have a mild, intermediate or severe programs that can help you reduce the frequency, 
case of genital herpes, you should see your doctor duration and severity of your outbreaks. 
to help gain new control over your Outbreaks— If in the past you were told that nothing could 
especially if you haven't seen your doctor within the be done for herpes, itS no longer true. Herpes is 
past year. treatable and controllable. 

The medical profession now has more infor Ask your doctor about these treatment pro 
mation than ever before about the treatment of grams, and whether one of them would be suitable 
herpes, as well as effective counselling and treatment for you. 
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TIME 


Early to Bed, 
Early to Rise 


Daylight saving time, first sug- 
gested by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1784 as a means of cutting 
down on candle consumption, 
is a proven conservator of an- 
other of Franklin’s tinkering 
projects, namely electricity. 
But the system also forces 
some early risers in the spring- 
time to start their day in the 
dark. The dilemma: When best 
to make the twice-yearly time 
change? 

Last week Congress appar- 
ently decided the U.S. should 
“spring forward” three weeks 
earlier than it does now, The 
Senate passed a bill setting the 
first Sunday in April as the 
opening of daylight time, be- 
ginning next year. Observers 
expect that the bill will be rec- 
onciled with a similar measure 
passed by the House, which 
would also add a week at the 
end of daylight time before the 
annual “fall back.” 








CONGRESS 
New Limits on 
Executive Ego 


The presidential papers of 
Franklin Roosevelt, who was 
elected to four terms in office 
and served more than twelve 
years, are housed in a 72,000- 
sq.-ft. library in Hyde Park, 
N.Y. The presidential papers 
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Sign of the times for federal buildings 
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Some Carter papers await his new library 


of Gerald Ford, who was never 
elected to the office and served 
less than three years, are 
housed in not one but two 
buildings, in Ann Arbor and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with a 
combined area of 80,000 sq. ft. 
Appalled at the cost of 
maintaining such increasingly 
extravagant monuments to 
Executive Branch ego (cur- 
rently running at $14.6 million 
annually), Congress a fortnight 
ago passed a bill limiting the 
size of future presidential li- 
braries. Ronald Reagan prom- 
ised to sign the measure into 
law—but only after pressuring 
the bill’s authors to exempt the 
presidential library he plans to 
build at Stanford University. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Thanks for 
Not Smoking 


U.S. Surgeon General C. Ever- 
ett Koop recently said he 
would not be surprised if those 
who smoke in 1995 are re- 
quired to light up out of doors. 
Officials of the General Ser- 
vices Administration, the Fed- 
eral Government's housekeep- 
ing arm, evidently decided to 
do their part in making that 
prediction come true about 
nine years early. Last week 
they proposed a near total ban 
on smoking in 6,800 buildings 
owned or leased by the GSA, 
beginning in the fall. 

If adopted following a peri- 
od set aside for public com- 
ment, the new rules would per- 





mit smoking only in designat- 
ed parts of cafeterias and 
vending-machine areas, and in 
private offices. GSA Adminis- 
trator Terence Golden, a run- 
ning enthusiast and dedicated 
nonsmoker, called the pro- 
posed ban a step toward “the 
total wellness of federal em- 
ployees.” Its effects on the 
dispositions of puffers within 
the civil service may be less 
salubrious. 


Brock Takes a 
Gutsy Stand 


Delegates to the international 
convention of the powerful 
Teamsters Union are not used 
to sitting through scoldings 
from their guest speakers, es- 
pecially from one appointed by 
a President who has twice won 
their endorsement. But a scold- 
ing is precisely what some 
2,000 Teamsters representa- 
tives got from Labor Secretary 
William Brock as they gath- 
ered in Las Vegas last week. 
Listing “mobbed-up locals” 
and “pension-fund abuse” as 
just two of the union’s prob- 
lems, the Labor Secretary 
bluntly declared that the 
Teamsters have “lost a gréat 
deal of public trust.” Brock, 
who served as chairman of the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee from 1977 to 1981, went 
so far as to warn the Team- 
Sters that they have “some 
of the same problems’ that 
plagued G.O.P. leaders during 








Leal anvine 


The Ambassador conducts his defense 


the historic Watergate crisis. 

Brock carefully refrained 
from including on that list of 
problems the recent indict- 
ment on racketeering charges 
of Teamsters President Jackie 
Presser, on the ground that his 
innocence must be presumed 
until he is found guilty in court. 
Whether for that well-taken 
point—or for his sheer guts— 
the audience awarded the 
straight-talking Labor Secre- 
tary a standing ovation. Then, 
getting back to business as usu- 
al, the Teamsters overwhelm- 
ingly re-elected Presser to a 
five-year term. 


NEW YORK 


The Case of the 
$99 Raincoat 


The shopper at Manhattan's 
Alexander’s department store 
tried on a $99.95 raincoat, ac- 
cording to a store detective, 
then ripped off the price tags 
and headed for the exit. The 
would-be shoplifter? None 
other than Iran’s United Na- 
tions Ambassador Said Rajaie- 
Khorassani. Diplomatic im- 
munity ruled out prosecution, 
but instead of quietly dropping 
the matter, the store reported 
the incident, which took place 
on May 7, to New York City 
police last week. The indig- 
nant Iranian ambassador 
thereupon called a press con- 
ference at which he insisted 
that he had merely been 
searching for a three-way mir- 
ror to see if the coat fit. 
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he face, broad and fleshy, with 
dark-ringed eyes and a gap- 
toothed smile; the body, stocky 
and powerful, slightly uncomfort- 
able in the boxy blue suits; and the hands, 
strong and blunt like small shovels—all 
combine to give him the look of one of the 
proud immigrants who toiled in the cais- 
sons deep below the East River to build 
the Brooklyn Bridge. A laborer, a man ca- 
pable of bearing heavy weights, a man of 
explosive passions and simple pleasures 
Someone strong. Someone you do not 
want to tangle with 
Then a rustle of papers, and the man 
puts on a delicate pair of wire-rim glasses 
He begins to talk, to speak in smooth, 
connected sentences. As if by conjurer’s 
trick, the laborer is transformed into the 
scholar, a solitary thinker who shies away 
from the world of action, a man of intro- 
spection who rises early to wrestle with 
questions of motivation and desire and 
write about them in a thick loose-leaf 
notebook 
Mario Matthew Cuomo, 53, the Gov- 
ernor of New York, is both of these men, 
the man of strenuous action and the man 
of otherworldly contemplation. Like the 
titans he frequently invokes—Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt—he is a man who bat- 
tles inwardly between passion and reason, 
between his ambition and his doubts 
Some believe that out of this man’s head 
and heart may come the soul of a new 
Democratic Party, and perhaps the 
strength to lead it to the White House in 
1988 
The push and pull between the Gov- 
ernor’s aspiration and his uncertainty was 
visible last week as he announced at press 
conferences in Albany and Manhattan 
that he would run for re-election this year 
Despite his long insistence that it would 
be self-defeating to run for Governor in 
1986 and then turn around and run for 
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Make of 
Mario 


Can Cuomo run for President by not running? | 


President, he did not rule out a try for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 
1988. Standing behind a lectern in a high- 
ceilinged, wood-paneled room near his of- 
fice at the state capitol, a composed and 
confident Cuomo said, “I have decided to 
run for Governor. I have no plans to run 
for the presidency.” When reporters 
pressed him about 1988, Cuomo tap- 
danced around their questions. Why did 
he not end all the speculation and say he 
would not run for President? asked one 
reporter. “I don’t want to lock the door 
against eventualities that I don’t even un- 
derstand or imagine,” replied Cuomo, as 
if instructing a class of stubborn under- 
graduates. “I’m not God. If you have a 
crystal ball, if you can tell me what's going 
to happen, fine. But I can’t.” Asked di- 
rectly whether he would pledge to serve a 
full four years as he promised last time, 
Cuomo was uncharacteristically brief. 
“No,” he replied 

Political observers suggest that an im- 
pressive re-election might provide Cuomo 
with his best possible presidential launch- 
ing pad. Victory in November is consid- 
ered a sure thing. His approval rating in 
New York hovers around 70%, and he 
has already raised a campaign war chest 
of some $10 million. His probable oppo- 
nent, Westchester County Executive An- 
drew O'Rourke, is a relative unknown 

Some Democratic officials regard 
Cuomo’s announcement as part of a strat- 
egy of running for President by not run- 
ning. Party leaders in key states see Cuo- 
mo’s move as a practical one. Says New 
Hampshire State Democratic Chairman 
George Bruno: “It was the smart and logi- 
cal thing to do.” Cuomo is the Democrats’ 
most influential and visible state execu- 
live, and it would make no sense for him 
to abandon his forum. Notes Alvin From, 
executive director of the Democratic 
Leadership Council: “The best strategy 
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for a Governor in his position is to get 
safely re-elected this year.” 

The fact that Cuomo is being consid- 
ered for the presidency at all is phenome- 
nal. Until age 46, he had never held elec- 
tive office. The lawyer from Queens 
N.Y., lost his first two bids for election 
After his defeat in a race for New York 
City mayor in 1977, he was considered po- 
litically dead. No one gave him a chance 
when he declared for Governor in 1982 
His victory three years ago was the first 
election he had ever won without running 
on someone else’s coattails. His three 
years in office have been relatively un- 
eventful. Yet now, even as he carefully de- 
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nies any present plans to seek the presi- 
dency, he is considered one of the 
Democratic Party’s shining stars 

It was only after his stem-winder at 
the 1984 Democratic National Conven- 
tion (a speech he today regards as far too 
emotional) t Mario Cuomo pierced the 
larger Ameri iousness. Already 
this year he has been asked to speak in 
nearly every state; colleges beckon him 
with offers of commencement addresses 
Democratic fund raisers say that his name 
is a magnet for money. Wherever he 
speaks, he dazzles audiences with his ver- 
bal virtuosity and moves them with the 
evocation of his oft-repeated theme of 
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| family: “The sharing of benefits and bur- 
dens for the good of all.” “He’s the most 
| exciting, vibrant politician in America to- 
day,” Senator Joseph Biden of Dela- 
| ware, a man who is often mentione a 
Democratic contender 
Cuomo, for all his somewhat disin- 
genuous reluctance, finds himself playing 
a central character in the uncertain saga 
of his party. In the Age of Reagan, Demo- 
ts are a party in search of direction 
Cuomo has the potential to be the muscu- 
lar philosopher-prince who can teach 
them to preserve what is best of tradition- 
| al liberalism in an of fiscal conserva- 
| tism. He is, in fact, a kind of microcosm of 
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COMPLEXITY: the Governor at the 
capitol in Albany 


the divided soul of the party. As the man 
who runs, as he likes to put it, “the great- 
est state in the greatest nation in the only 
world we know,” Cuomo believes that his 
mission is to meld old-fashioned compas- 
sion with fiscal common sense. In jest 
he calls himself the founder of the Pro- 
gressive Pragmatist Party. He is quick, 
however, to trumpet what would be its 
platform: a kind of frugal liberalism, con- 
servatism with a human face. If this self- 
described progressive pragmatist can act 
as mediator between the Democratic Par- 
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ty’s left wing, including Jesse Jack- 
son’s Rainbow Coalition, and the as- 
sertive right, symbolized by the 
Democratic Leadership Council, he 
could become its center of gravity. 
In defining himself, Cuomo may 
help redefine his party. 

Cuomo loathes labels, deriding 
them as “one-word summaries of an 
entire philosophy.” He challenges 
anyone to define him. “How about 
the money we spent on prisons?” 
Cuomo asks. He has built more than 
6,000 new cells. “Is that liberal 
or conservative?” He cites his 
$1.2 billion transportation bond 
issue. “What about all the work 
we've done on highways, roads and 
bridges?” His voice rises. “Is that 
liberal? Maybe it’s conservative.” 
He has balanced New York’s budget 
but has appropriated more money 
for the homeless than any other 
state. “Tell me,” he says, as if cross- 
examining a recalcitrant witness in 
a Queens criminal court, “is that lib- 
eral or conservative?” 

His soaring rhetoric, though stir- 
ring, seems to float above the realm 
of the practical. “We believe in only 
the government we need,” Cuomo 
says frequently, “but we insist on all 

| the government we need.” An ele- 
| gant phrase, but hardly a coherent 
philosophy of governing. In prac- 
tice, Cuomo rarely makes the dis- 
tinction between on/y and all. What 
Cuomo will tell you, though, is that gov- 
ernment has an obligation to assist the 
homeless, the infirm, the destitute, to 
serve the poor without ravaging the mid- 
dle class. “I didn’t come into this business 
to be an accountant,” he says. “I came 
into this business to help people.” 
Cuomo’s character does not always 
coincide with his rhetoric; his politics 
and his persona are not a seamless gar- 
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Taking His Measure 


ow does Mario Cuomo stack up against other Democrat- 
ic presidential possibilities? To measure his national ap- 








ment. Cuomo is the poetic speaker who 
preaches the politics of inclusion yet dis- 
trusts all but a handful of people. He is 
the cerebral Roman Catholic who has 
modeled himself on St. Thomas More 
but can display a kind of conspicuous 
moral vanity. He is the immigrant’s son 
who talks about mercy and generosity 
but can be meanspirited and vindictive. 
Yet contradictions aside, he is that rare 


figure who is able to inspire, to tap 
into the souls of voters. 

Cuomo is impulsive. He bristles 
easily. He boils over. He blurts 
things out. During the 1985 debate 
| over the New York seat-belt law, he 
& derided the bill’s opponents as “NRA 
hunters who drink beer, don’t vote 
and lie to their wives about where 
they were all weekend.” He is al- 
most too quick, too facile, for his 
own good. Last year when he got 
into what reporters called an argu- 
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cratic dialogue on the subject of or- 
ganized crime, Cuomo said, “You're 
telling me that Mafia is an organiza- 
tion, and I'm telling you that’s a lot 
of baloney.” When he read a news- 
paper column that suggested an Ital- 
ian could not be elected President, 
he told a reporter, “If anything 
could make me change my mind 
about running for the presidency, 
it’s people talking about, ‘An Italian 
can’t do it; a Catholic can’t do it.’ ” 
Sometimes Cuomo sounds self-serv- 


politics for the right reasons. 

Yet the Cuomo style is a mixture 
of warmth and wit. He is simpatico 
Asa reporter embarks on a question, 
Cuomo yells out, “I deny it! I deny 
it!” He describes something that irks 
him as “just a walnut in the batter of 
eternity.” In the midst ofa conversa- 
tion Cuomo is having with an elder- 
ly woman from Queens, his press secre- 
tary, Martin Steadman, sneezes while she 
is talking. “That's a Yiddish sign,” she 
says, “that the person talking is tell- 
ing the truth.” Cuomo turns to Steadman: 
“Next time, see if you can sneeze while 
I'm talking.” 

As a speaker, Cuomo is a modern 
master of the ancient art of rhetoric. His 
| repertoire includes sarcasm, mimicry, hy- 





ment but he preferred to term a So- | 


ing, as though he is the only man in | 

















peal, TIME commissioned a poll of 1,013 Americans last 
week by Yankelovich, Clancy, Shulman. Democrats and in- 
dependents were asked about their familiarity with Cuomo 
and other political figures, their impression of them, and 
whom they would prefer right now as a Democratic presi- 
dential nominee.* The list included 1984 Presidential Candi- 
dates Gary Hart and Jesse Jackson, Arizona Governor 
Bruce Babbitt, New Jersey Senator Bill Bradley, Delaware 
Senator Joseph Biden and Missouri Congressman Richard 
Gephardt, as well as Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca and 
the right-wing fringe candidate, Lyndon LaRouche. 

Cuomo does best with those who know him well. Famil- 
iarity with Cuomo is highest in the Northeast; 81% of the 


Respondents were polled by telephone May 20 to 22. The potential sam- 
pling error is plus or minus 3%. Only those familiar with the potential can- 
didates were asked for their impressions, 








% familiar Who is 
with Impressions your first 
Candidate mame = Favorable Unfavorable choice? 
Gary Hart 84% 67% 14% 34% 
Lee lacocca 74% 65% 24% 18% 
Jesse Jackson 94% 47% 38% 13% 
Mario Cuomo 42% 64% 20% 11% 
Bill Bradley 46% 54% 18% 6% 
RichardGephardt 14% 49% 16% 1% 
Bruce Babbitt 8% 25% 38% 1% 
Lyndon LaRouche 39% 9% 75% 0% 
| Joseph Biden 6% 39% 22% 0% 





respondents there were familiar with him, and 71% of 
those rated him favorably. But Cuomo’s familiarity rating 
is just 26% in the South, 35% in the Midwest and 34% in 
the West. 
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perbole, irony, parables, analogies and al- 
lusions. He poses questions and answers 
them, sets up philosophical straw men 
and knocks them down. He begins slowly 
and gains momentum; he races up the hill 
of one sentence and coasts down another 
His timing is that of a stand-up comic. His 
voice can be as soothing as a late-night 
disk jockey’s or as rumbling as an Old 
Testament prophet’s. He can, on occa- 
sion, be shrill, edging toward the sancti- 
monious. But always one hears a man 
who is actually thinking while he speaks 

Cuomo sleeps only four or five hours a 
night. His eagerness to work, not an 
alarm, wakes him around 5 a.m. In a 
study off his bedroom, he brews a cup of 
coffee and settles down for an hour or so 
of communing with his diary (see follow- 
ing story). At 6:45 he gets a regular call 
from an aide in New York City who sum- 
marizes the morning papers. Cuomo dis- 
sects everything that is written about him 
Each morning he does 17 minutes of yoga, 
therapy for his bad back. His official day 
begins when he rides to his second-floor 
office in the ornate elevator built to ac- 
commodate Governor Franklin Roose- 
velt’s wheelchair 


t 8:30 a.m. each Monday, Cuomo 
directs a senior-staff meeting of 
some 30 people. At one recent 
session, the subject of Medicaid 
comes up. An aide says that his adminis- 
tration has reached an impasse. “Im- 
passe,”’ the Governor says, like a finicky 
lexicographer emending an improper us- 
age, “means no progress. None of that.” 
Afier the meeting, in his office, Cuomo 
will punch out telephone calls himself. He 
rings the mayor of Niagara Falls. He is 
out. He calls his son Andrew, a shrewd 
28-year-old lawyer who ran Cuomo’'s 
campaign for Governor and is in many 
ways his father’s alter ego. The Governor 
mentions the name of a potential political 
appointee. Andrew likes the candidate 
and the idea. Good. It is settled 
Cuomo is a detail man who likes to do 
things himself. He polishes his elegant 
speeches and his clunky black shoes—and 
is proud of both. He reads the fine print in 
the bills he signs. There is no gatekeeper 
on his staff; he is the axis of the wheel 
One ex-staffer says that Cuomo has creat- 
ed no real machine of government, has no 
grasp of management systems: “He runs a 
high-level mom-and-pop operation.” 
Cuomo, the paterfamilias, gives new 
meaning to the term hands-on manage- 
ment. Consider this for supervision: his 
longtime aide Tonio Burgos walks into 
the Governor's Manhattan office with a 
memorandum. “What's wrong with your 
collar?” asks the Governor. The tips 
of Burgos’ collar are pointed up like 
butterfly wings. “Come here,” orders 
Cuomo. The Governor reaches into his 
desk, takes out a paper clip and twists 
it. He then puts a hand on Burgos’ 
shoulder, lifts up his collar and inserts 
the paper clip so that it acts as a collar 
stay. Same thing on the other side. “Bal- 
ancing the budget was easy,” says a 
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ONE ON ONE: zipping up Matilda's dress in his den at the Go 


game of basketball with Andrew last summer 
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THE FAMILY ALBUM: Mario, at 12, with his mother; Andrea Cuomo behind the counter of his Queens grocery store; the college centerfielder 


deadpan Cuomo as he smooths down 
his aide’s collar. “This was hard.” 

As the Governor rode to an Albany 
inn to address a conference of police- 
union officers earlier this year, his staff 
counseled him not to bring up the death 
penalty, which he passionately opposes 
and has vetoed four times. In the middle 
of the speech, however, he put aside his 
notes, leaned across the lectern and said, 
“I know what people say. This mushy- 
headed liberal Cuomo, who read a book 
once. These macho guys who want to 
burn people, fry them.” He drops his 
voice. “I know how you feel.” He does. 
Cuomo’s father-in-law was paralyzed by a 
mugger’s attack. “Look, my mother wants 
revenge.”’ Cuomo does not. He tells them 
that he is for life without parole. “I'd say, 
‘That's it, Charlie, you’re going to be by 
yourself for 100 years.’ The policemen 
applaud. 

Later, at his office, Cuomo dials a fa- 
miliar number. After several rings, a low 
voice answers. “Mamma,” Cuomo says, 
“T’ve been talking about you.”” He begins 
to tell her about the speech, but his moth- 
er interrupts, talking furiously in Italian. 
Cuomo translates for a reporter. Three 
women had been murdered the day before 
in Brooklyn. Animals, she calls the killers; 
they deserve to die. The Governor man- 
ages to calm her, then says an affectionate 
goodbye in Italian 

Andrea and Immaculata Cuomo 
came to America by boat from Naples. 
They had little money and no English. 
Mario, their fourth and final child, was 
born in the urban equivalent of a log cab- 
in, the room behind his father’s grocery 
store. Cuomo has turned his early life into 
a sepia-tinted parable of a polyglot neigh- 
borhood of hard work and love. He can 
spin out stories about everyone on the old 
block: Lanzone, the baker; Kaye, the Jew- 
ish tailor; Kelly, the Irish scrap dealer. 











Cuomo remembers his father work- 
ing, always working. The store was open 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. Young 
Mario often helped out at night, preparing 
sandwiches for the early-morning con- 
struction crews. “All he thought about 
was working for his family,” Cuomo says 
of his father, who died in 1981. “I talk and 
talk and talk, and I haven't taught people 
in 50 years of life what my father taught 
by example in one week.” 


ario was the studious one; he 

would perch himself on some 

milk crates in the back room 

and read late into the night. 
When he was 14 he switched from Jamai- 
ca public schools to the more demanding 
St. John’s Prep, and began an educational 
love affair with St. John’s that has lasted 
for more than 25 years, from prep school 
through college, law school and 17 years 
as an adjunct professor of law. Every 
morning, without fail, Cuomo slips on his 
heavy St. John’s class ring. 

As much as the turning of a fresh 
page, young Mario loved the clean con- 
nection of ball and bat. He was a natu- 
ral athlete. Baseball was his calling; he 
was a centerfielder, a more compact, 
combative version of his idol, Joe Di- 
Maggio. Cuomo was good enough for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates to sign him for a 
$2,000 bonus to play in their Class D 
Georgia-Florida League. A scouting re- 
port prepared at the time singled out 
Cuomo for his talent and his aggressive- 
ness: “He is another who will run over 
you if you get in his way.” Once, when 
a catcher muttered an ethnic insult, 
Cuomo turned and punched him in the 
face mask. Apart from his temper, 
Cuomo had a problem: he could not hit 
a curve ball. He knew that there was 
more to life than playing ball. 

During his senior year in college, 





Cuomo shyly introduced himself to a pop- 
ular, curly-haired girl named Matilda 
Raffa. She remembers him as serious and 
religious, the kind of boy, her mother told 
her, who would never hurt her. Andrew 
Cuomo recalls how when he first started 
dating, his father told him not to forget 
that the girl he was taking out that night 
was somebody’s sister. When Cuomo pro- 
posed to Matilda, he was in his first year 
of law school; she remembers that he gave 
her a lecture on the Catholic Church’s 
teaching about birth control. 

At law school, Cuomo impressed his 
classmates and teachers as an intellectual 
duelist of fiendish cleverness. Arguing 
with Cuomo is like arm wrestling with an 
opponent who has some built-in advan- 
tage: it is hard to get any leverage. He tied 
for first in his graduating class and was 
chosen to serve as a legal assistant for a 
judge on the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals. He spent his time staying up late to 
ponder legal briefs and commuting to 
Queens on weekends from Albany. 

After two years, Cuomo sent out doz- 
ens of letters to top-drawer Manhattan 
law firms. A friend urged him in applying 
to use his more Anglicized middle name, 
Matthew, rather than Mario, advice he 
did not take. Cuomo was rejected by every 
firm. He was stung. He saw their response 
as a clear example of prejudice against 
Italian Americans, and it confirmed his 
sense of himself as an outsider. He took a 
job instead with a firm in Brooklyn and 
gravitated toward trial work. He loved the 
verbal jousting, the sweet certainty that 
preparation paid off. 

By this time, he and Matilda had had 
four of their five children and were living 
in the five-bedroom Cape Cod-style 
house in Holliswood, Queens, that An- 
drea Cuomo had built for them. Cuomo 
was his papa’s boy: he worked all the 
time. But he grew restive. He needed a 
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cause and found one in a group of blue- 
| collar, mostly Italian families from Coro- 
na, Queens, who were trying to prevent 

| the city from tearing down their houses 
| for a new school. After six years, Cuomo 
won a compromise that saved nearly all 
the homes 

His advocacy impressed Mayor John 
Lindsay, who asked Cuomo to mediate a 
dispute in Forest Hills, where middle- 
class, mostly Jewish families were 
opposed to the construction of high- 
rise public housing for low-income, 
mostly black families. Many politi- 
cal observers saw the assignment as 
political suicide, but for Cuomo it 
was a moral conundrum come to 
life, a test of neighborhood values 
versus civil rights. What Cuomo 
learned was that coming up with a 
simple, Solomonic solution (he pro- 
posed halving the size of the project) 
was a great deal easier than getting 
both sides to accept it. The resolu- 
tion he engineered was a way station 
on the road to progressive pragma- 
tism. The hothead who bruised his 
knuckles on a catcher’s face mask 
was learning the art of compromise 

In 1974 Cuomo ran unsuccess- 
fully for the Democratic nomination 
for Lieutenant Governor. The deco- 
rum of the courtroom had not pre- 
pared him for the hurly-burly of the 
soapbox. “I was too professorial,” 
Cuomo recalls. Hugh Carey, whom 
Cuomo knew from St. John’s, was 
elected Governor and persuaded 
Cuomo to take on the largely cere- 
monial job of secretary of state. In 
1977 Carey pushed Cuomo to run for 
mayor of New York City. Cuomo, 
overcompensating for his precep- 
torial manner, turned almost surly 
In the campaign debates, he made 
Congressman Ed Koch appear to be 
the victim, not an easy thing to ac- 
complish. “I was too prosecutorial,” 
he says. Cuomo lost the nomination, 
then ran on the Liberal Party line in 
the general election and lost again 

Carey asked Cuomo to run with 
him as Lieutenant Governor in 
1978, and the duo won easily. With- 
in a year, however, there was tension 
between them, and Cuomo began 
thinking about challenging his bene- 
factor. By the time Carey an- 
nounced that he would not seek re- 
election in 1982, Cuomo was primed. But 
there was one thing he had not counted 
on: Ed Koch. After the mayor decided to 
seek the nomination, Cuomo’s support 
suddenly became scarce 

The death penalty was a symbolic is- 
sue in the campaign. Koch and the public 
were for it with a vengeance, while 
Cuomo was fervently opposed. Voters dis- 
agreed with Cuomo but admired his prin- 
ciples and his chutzpah. Cuomo defeated 
Koch by a comfortable margin and went 
on to beat Republican Lew Lehrman by a 
slim one. Defeating Koch was a catharsis 
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for Cuomo; he had come from way behind 
to upset the man whom he once thought 
of as his nemesis. Koch today says Cuomo 
has “been a superb Governor,” utilizing 
his talent for “communication, concilia- 
tion and consensus in an unusually suc- 
cessful way.” At the time, Pollster Patrick 
Caddell likened Cuomo to Sandy Koufax 
when he was riding the Dodger bench. 
Everyone knew Koufax had enormous 


potential. Then one day Koufax found his 
control and went from being an enigma to 
one of the most overwhelming pitchers 
ever. Cuomo, said Caddell, almost over- 
night became “one of the most awesome 
candidates I’ve ever dealt with.” 

Cuomo had the good fortune to cam- 
paign during a recession and govern dur- 
ing a recovery. He inherited a projected 
deficit of $1.8 billion, which he eliminated 
in his first budget. New revenues allowed 
Cuomo to do what few Democratic Gov- 
ernors of New York have ever done: cut 
taxes. Cuomo boasts of having made the 
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largest tax reduction in New York histo- 
ry, $3.2 billion over three years. He has 
overseen four straight balanced budgets 
and, despite the cranky, byzantine ways 
of Albany, they have been done on time 

Out of what Cuomo calls “my defense 
budget”—money appropriated for law- 
and-order—he has built more than 6,000 
new prison cells for the overcrowded New 
York system. He has proposed a Medic- 
aid bill that reforms the method of 
payment, saving the state money 
= New York has begun an innovative 
program to provide capital construc- 
tion money to nonprofit groups to 
; build housing for the homeless. It 
: has also pioneered a variation on 


“workfare” programs, permitting 
welfare recipients to receive job 
training 


As a Governor, Cuomo is, in a 
way, handicapped by his own elo- 
quence; his vaulting rhetoric creates 
equally lofty expectations. In reality, 
he is something of an incrementalist, 
creating a pattern of change in small 
ways. “Stone by stone, we cross the 
morass,” he likes to say, quoting Jus- 
tice Learned Hand 

Cuomo’s critics suggest that he 
has not translated his popularity 
into programs, that he has failed to 
get the legislature to pass many of 
his initiatives. Says one Democratic 
official: “He never pushes the legis- 
lative leaders.” The Governor, for 
example, has not been able to win 
support for a program to clean up 
toxic-waste sites around the state 
Cuomo’s detractors point out that 
the tax cut only lowers the maxi- 
mum rate for personal income from 
10% to 9%, and that New York still 
taxes and borrows more than any 
other large industrial state 

On average, each of Cuomo’s 
four budgets has grown by double 
the inflation rate; his 1986 budget is 
30% higher than his 1983 budget 
The number of employees on the 
state payroll has increased by more 
than 24,000 during his administra- 
tion. Notes William Stern, former 
head of the state’s Urban Develop- 
ment Corporation: “Mario believes 
in government activism. That 
means spending rather than cut- 
ting.” Jack Kemp has dubbed the 
Governor “Status Cuomo.” Cuomo, 
says one official who left the administra- 
tion, “never tackles real change.” 

One force he did confront was New 
York’s Archbishop, John Cardinal 
O'Connor. Cuomo, his wife and youngest 
son Christopher were watching O’Connor 
in a television interview in 1984. Cuomo 
was disturbed when O’Connor asserted, 
“I do not see how a Catholic in good 
conscience could vote for a candidate who 
explicitly supported abortion.” When 
O'Connor was asked whether he thought 
Cuomo should be excommunicated for 
supporting the right to abortion, he hedged 
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his answer. The Governor was determined 
to reply. His resolve was further strength- 
ened by O’Connor’s subsequent attack on 
Cuomo’s Queens Democratic colleague, 
Vice-Presidential Candidate Geraldine 
Ferraro, for taking a similar stance. 

The Governor’s response took the 
form of a lengthy, closely reasoned 
speech at Notre Dame in which he dis- 
puted the proposition that a Catholic 
public official has a duty to obey the 
church before the laws of the state. A 
Catholic Governor in a pluralistic soci- 
ety, Cuomo argued, should not impose 
his personal and religious opposi- 
tion to abortion on those he gov- 
erns. “To assure our freedom,” 
Cuomo said, “we must allow others 
the same freedom, even if it occa- 
sionally produces conduct which 
we would hold to be sinful.” The 
speech further estranged Cuomo 
and O’Connor. Today their rela- 
tionship is one of mutual wariness. 

The influence of Roman Catho- 
lic philosophy on Cuomo is perva- 
sive. When he won the St. Thomas 
More scholarship at St. John’s law 
school, he began a lifelong fealty to 
the ideals embodied by the 16th cen- 
tury English scholar and martyred 
Chancellor to Henry VIII. In St. 
Thomas More, Cuomo found a fel- 
low lawyer, a man of great gifts and 
profound flaws who reminded him 
of his own imperfections while pro- 
viding a model of how to live with 
them. More’s famous work Utopia 
describes an island where both reli- 
gion and reason work to support eth- 
ical norms and the aim of society is 
to provide in a communal way for all 
citizens. 

Cuomo’s world view has also 
been shaped by the philosophy of 
the French Jesuit and paleontologist 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, whose 
writings were suppressed by the 
church until after his death in 1955. 
Until the early 1960s, Cuomo ac- 
cepted the teaching of the priests at 
St. John’s that life was a moral ob- 
stacle course, a treacherous interval be- 
tween birth and eternity. But in the '60s, 
Cuomo says, he was liberated by the dis- 
covery of Teilhard’s Divine Milieu (a book 
he has “dipped into 100 times”), in which 
the Jesuit propounded the philosophy that 
God made man to embrace the world 


| rather than reject it. This view vindicated 


Cuomo’s own preference for engagement 
with the world and confirmed his judg- 
ment that his liberal activism and com- 
mitment to social justice had both a moral 
and a specifically Catholic imprimatur. 
Cuomo’s record as Governor and his 
depth as a thinker should be considerable 
assets in a race for the presidency. But it is 
neither his record nor his thinking that 
makes him so significant to many Demo- 
crats; it is his voice, his skill as a commu- 
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attributes, a personal magnetism that tugs 
at the public’s attention. “I think at this 
stage Cuomo is the strongest of the con- 
tenders,” says Arizona Governor Bruce 
Babbitt, a conservative Democrat who is a 
potential rival for the nomination. Some 
are waiting to see how Cuomo will posi- 
tion himself. “It’s a question of which 
Cuomo he will try to sell,” says one Dem- 
ocratic strategist. “His San Francisco 
speech in 1984 was really an eloquent de- 
fense of the past. But if he is going to sell 
the pragmatic Governor who also has a 
heart, that’s another matter.” 





At the moment, the Cuomo strategy 
seems to be to run for President by not 
running, reflecting the newest conven- 
tional wisdom that it may no longer be 
necessary to begin campaigning years 
before the nomination. In the relentless 
glare of the media age, overexposure 
can be more devastating than an under- 
nourished organization, and the public 
can grow disenchanted with campaign- 
ers it knows too well. A candidate with 


a solid background and strong base | 


(New York, say) might be able to patrol 
the sidelines—at least until near the 


end of 1987—and gain as a presence | 


through his absence. With a ramshackle 
organization, Gary Hart upset Walter 
Mondale in New Hampshire. Cuomo, 
his advisers hope, could do the same to 


staff meeting 


the way to the nomination. At the mo- 
ment, Hart is the clear front runner; a 
poll for TIME last week by Yankelovich, 
Clancy, Shulman found that among all 
the potential nominees, three times as 
many Democrats and independents pre- 
fer Hart to Cuomo. 

Although it is likely that Cuomo 
would appeal to voters in the urban areas 
of the Northeast and Midwest, traditional 
Democratic power bases, both his style 
and his message may play less well in the 
South and the Sunbelt, regions that are 
critical if the party hopes to regain the 
presidency. Cuomo is still largely 
unknown in the South and West, to 
party activists as well as voters. 

Moreover, Southerners and 
Westerners may label Cuomo an 
“Eastern liberal.” Says one Demo- 
cratic pollster: “Being from New 
York can bea factor because there is 
vague resentment of New York.” 
Steven Patterson, Mississippi Dem- 
ocratic state chairman, says that 
Cuomo “represents the old package, 
the old liberalism, warmed over 
from the party’s past.” 

Another Democratic strategist 
wonders whether Cuomo’s appeal is 
like a wine that does not travel. “I 
don’t know if Mario Cuomo can go 
beyond the fairly limited environ- 
ment he’s been in most of his life. 
Sure, he derives strength from his 
roots. But people must wonder if he 
can really reach beyond his own his- 
tory and understand their problems 
out in farm country and the Sun- 
belt.” Says a key party leader: “If I 
could give one word of advice to 
Mario Cuomo, the word would be 
relax.” In the television era, when 
the ideal temperature for a politi- 
cian is cool, Cuomo is hot; he comes 
across not in muted pastels but in 
bold chiaroscuro. 

What distinguishes Cuomo as a 
politician is his doubts. “In 1977, 
when I lost, I didn’t believe that I 
was better than the other candi- 
dates,” he says. Cuomo cross-ex- 
amines himself about his own mo- 
tivations. He distrusts ambition. “I 
take power too seriously to be totally 
comfortable with it,” he says. “If all 
you have is the personal desire, that’s 
suspicious. You have to have a contribu- 
tion to make.” A man who does not 
question himself, he suggests, should not 
be President. 

Cuomo often says that people need 
to believe in something bigger, nob- 
ler than themselves. The question that 
Cuomo will be struggling with next year is 
whether he judges himself big enough, no- 
ble enough for people to believe in. But 
the voters will have a more elusive task 
ahead of them. They will have to come to 
grips with Cuomo the man, searching for 
meaning and coherence in his mind and 
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Inside the Diaries, and the Mind 


he Governor's mansion is silent and mostly dark. It is 5, 

an hour before dawn, as Mario Cuomo sits alone in the 
small upstairs study writing longhand entries in his diary. It isa 
discipline Cuomo has engaged in for almost 15 years. Outside, 
the streets are empty. His wife Matilda is still asleep nearby, 
and on the floor above, two of their children, Madeline, 21, and 
Christopher, 15, have two more hours before they wake. 

The voluminous diaries provide a glimpse into Cuomo’s 
well-camouflaged self. For despite his hearty exterior, almost 
no one really knows him. Even as a boy, he moved with a 
neighborhood group but always kept a certain distance. Until 
he left home, Cuomo says, he never had a single lengthy dis- 
cussion with his father. Over the years, he has made few close 
friends. ‘No one,” he observes with a trace of pride, “really 
knows what I’m thinking.” 

Thus Cuomo writes his in- 
nermost thoughts in these dia- 
ries—which now fill four fat 
black notebooks—wringing 
out his feelings, probing his 
often masked motives. In 
public, Cuomo’s belligerent 
words often land like karate 
chops. In the diaries, he is far 
less defiant. Hence, a recent 
entry agreed with a newspa- 
per columnist’s criticism. 
“His reference to my legal- 
isms and pedantry,” wrote 
Cuomo, “is an accurate one.” 
Another entry tried to ana- 
lyze the change of his mood: 
“T felt an unhappiness again 
the last few days, not a de- 
pression but a sense of empti- 
ness. It usually comes after 
the euphoria. It’s wearying.” 

That such contradictions 
exist in the gifted and complex 
man from Queens is not all that 
puzzling. For the querulous 
Cuomo is often at odds with 
himself. At 53 he still wrestles 
with unanswered questions 
about the direction and pur- 
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tionalize, justify,” he wrote out of exasperation last month in 
the diary. “I don’t want that.” He is only partly amused that on 
occasion he receives high praise for routine decisions and 
sometimes little acknowledgment for politically courageous 
ones. 

Once in a while the urge to escape is tempting. “How I 
would like to disengage, if only for a while,” he wrote one day 
last year, “away from decisions, scrutiny, interaction. To be 
alone.” Once a friend teased Cuomo that the perfect job for him 
was Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. There, in splendid 
remoteness, he could contemplate and decide. Cuomo had al- 
ready thought of it. 

But mere solitude would never hold the eclectic man from 
Queens. His need to accomplish and excel runs too deep. For 
_ 15 years he has scorned vaca- 
E tions. Instead, hard work is 
- more renewing. Cuomo domi- 
nates those around him. An 
excessive talker, he routinely 
holds listeners captive as he 
slips into changing courtroom 
roles, playing innocent here, 
bullying there, as a technique 
for gathering information and 
testing the motives of others. 
It is a bruising process that 
tends to make flunkies out of 
the less sturdy around him. 
One top aide has packed on 50 
Ibs. from nervous overeating. 
But the extra weight is no 
matter. Says the aide of 
Cuomo: “He’s exciting to be 
around.” 

Strong personalities rarely 
become Cuomo insiders. He 
deals more comfortably with 
strength from a distance. 
Though he engages people 
easily, he does not easily offer 
his own trust. It is not by 
chance that Son Andrew, 28, 
is his closest political counsel- 
or. Preparing for his uphill 
1982 race, Cuomo examined a 
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pose of his life. Whether to run 
for President is but one of even 
more transcendent self-doubts. “What does God want of me?” 
Cuomo wrote one day in the diary, “But how serve him?” 

Whatever the answers, Cuomo’s restless mind keeps turn- 
ing. His thinking is, in fact, more systematic than adventurous. 
He pores over options deliberately, delaying decisions until the 
very last moment while he gathers even more information. A 
Cuomo presidency would be less daring than determined. Says 
one aide: “He has to know the answer.” 

Cuomo’s mind is swift and shrewd, almost awesome in its 
ability to grasp and retain material. He takes a lot from his vo- 
racious reading. “This morning,” he wrote recently in his diary, 
“IT read an hour or so of The Razor's Edge [Somerset 
Maugham’s novel about a restless man searching for inner un- 
derstanding]. It always had good meanings for me.” Another 
morning he rereads portions of Thomas Jefferson’s autobiogra- 
phy. “One thing struck me,” wrote Cuomo, “the logical force- 
fulness of his debate.” 

Sometimes his own unrelieved sense of logic gives him 
trouble. Cuomo is exhilarated by the power of government but 
dismayed by its necessary politics. “I have to plead, cajole, ra- 
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list of 60 prospective cam- 
paign managers and rejected 
them all. Instead, he installed Andrew. It is an odd and inti- 
mate partnership. Like no one else, Andrew over the years has 
learned how to deal with his father’s personal force. A skillful 
manager, Andrew argues politics rather than substance. He al- 
most never retreats. Sometimes he shouts objections into the 
phone and simply hangs up. 

Criticism jostles Cuomo, and he retaliates. From time to 
time, writers in distant places have been startled to pick up 
the phone and hear the Governor on the line questioning 
the accuracy of their stories. Often he accuses critics of bad 
motives. Says a former close colleague: “Mario cannot treat 
honest criticism with respect. He views it as a personal at- 
tack.” By now Cuomo has identified exactly how he re- 
sponds to attacks. Recently he analyzed himself in the diary. 
“The first phase is the defensive one,” he wrote. “For a 
short time there is regret, distaste, a desire to return to soli- 
tude, separation, the back of the store with the partitioned 
quiet. But only briefly. Time to fight back. Then the desire 
for separation turns to an eagerness, even a combativeness. I 
become almost comfortable with the idea I am under siege.” 
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Under siege, Cuomo can be hard. Last year when Demo- 
cratic Leader Robert Strauss commented that if Cuomo be- 
came a presidential candidate, he needed to be less a voice of 
the past, the Governor fired off a bristling letter. Strauss tried to 
telephone for days, but Cuomo spurned the calls. After a dis- 
agreement with another national official, Cuomo demanded 
and got a public retraction, dictated verbatim by the Governor 
himself. Sometimes Cuomo can be physically intimidating. 
Years ago, when then Governor Hugh Carey backed away 
from a promise to support him, Cuomo protested in person. He 
felt betrayed and said so angrily. Stung, Carey started to rise 
out of his chair. “Sit down, Hughie,” warned Cuomo, “or I'll 
knock you right on your ass.’ Carey leaned back into the chair. 

Cuomo’s Italian pride is palpable. He resented the movie 
The Godfather and refused an invitation to attend a special 
showing. To Cuomo the film is a slur. He still shakes his head 
when he hears Director Francis Coppola’s name. These days 
the Governor misses no op- 
portunity to laud the hard 
work of his parents, to glorify 
the immigrant experience. As 
a young man, however, he 
was less secure about his heri- 
tage. At St. John’s Prep, he re- 
members, he found ways to 
avoid inviting his parents to 
school events. He was embar- 
rassed that they spoke little 
English. For years afterward, 
Cuomo had a sense of shame 
about this ethnic self-hatred. 

The Irish priests of his 
youth had a profound influ- 
ence on Cuomo. His Catholic 
conscience is acute. Even 
those who loathe him concede 
Cuomo integrity. Often he 
jokes about his excessive guilt. 
Once a friend called to confess 
that he was feeling really good 
about life. Immediately 
Cuomo challenged him. 
“That can’t be,” he said. “You 
and I are too morose. We're 
only happy when we're suffer- 
ing.” Says Cuomo’s wife: “He 
still takes everything so seri- 
ously. Maybe it’s our upbring- 
ing. We had to struggle so 
hard.” Indeed, Cuomo does 
not linger long on good news. 
He waits for the following storm. Says a colleague: “He likes it 
best when he’s way behind.” 

Sitting in his upstairs study one evening last month, Cuomo 
talked about how he slips between his public and private selves. 
His tie loose, he sipped a glass of white wine. On a nearby shelf 
was a life-size bronze cast of Abraham Lincoln’s hands. 
Shelves of books ran up one oak-paneled wall to the ceiling. 
Cuomo knows most of the volumes, and began picking through 
them. He spends hours alone in this room. 

He moved to his desk and pulled out a scrapbook filled 
with newspaper clips of early sports days in Queens. Sentimen- 
tally, he pointed out teammates in pictures without needing to 
check the captions. Over the years, Cuomo observed, he has 
changed his views about the American melting pot. Now he 
believes the country’s various cultures must be nurtured. He 
prefers the image of mosaic to melting pot. He is still aston- 
ished, Cuomo said, by the number of people he grew up with 
who have become conservatives. If he had to rely on the votes 
of his own people, he wondered if he would be Governor. 

He spoke of Reagan’s enormous popularity. “People sense 
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that he believes what he says,” said Cuomo. “That’s his pow- 
er.” He was flattered by Richard Nixon’s prediction that 
Cuomo would probably be the Democratic nominee. Some 
friends are trying to arrange a meeting. He looks forward to 
hearing the canny ex-President on foreign policy. There was no 
doubt, offered the Governor, the world was a safer place when 
Nixon was President than it is today. 

Now his wife walked into the study. She wore a long black 
strapless dress. She had been having coffee downstairs with 
Writer Louis Auchincloss, who was sleeping overnight at the 
mansion. Cuomo immediately jumped out of his chair and be- 
gan hugging her, kidding in a deadpan voice that she has 
never even read his diaries. For a moment she looked flustered 
that he said it openly. A vibrant and attractive woman with 
shiny eyes and a slim figure, she is less intense than her 
husband and handles him easily. Cuomo said it was impos- 
sible for anyone to understand him without accounting for Ma- 
tilda. She is central to his 
whole life. After standing for 
a time, she slid away while he 
was talking. 

The question of Cuomo’s 
treatment of his staff arose. 
He is upset by criticism that 
he squelches them. He knows 
he pushes hard but is proud of 
their work. Suddenly Cuomo 
reached for the nearby phone 
and dialed the Governor's of- 
fice. It was 11 p.m. Chief of 
Staff Gerald Crotty answered, 
still on the job. Cuomo smiled 
to himself, spoke a few lines 
and hung up. Stories about his 
temper, Cuomo said, are way 
out of date. He takes criticism 
far less personally now. He 
has stopped calling to com- 
plain to writers; these days it 
causes too much commotion. 
But anonymous criticism still 
angers him. “These gutless 
wonders,” said the ostensibly 
better-controlled Cuomo, get- 
ting worked up at the thought. 
“They're like shadows. How 
do you fight them?” 

A question about the pres- 
idency made Cuomo choose 
his words carefully. He is in 
no way afraid of the job, he 
said. He is convinced that his theme of family is right for the 
country. So far, he is not all that impressed with the predicted 
field of candidates in either party. There is a certain drabness, 
Cuomo said. George Bush is a continuing calamity. He does not 
think much of Gary Hart. 

Does he really want to be President? Cuomo was asked. 
He paused for a moment. The question troubled him. He 
seems unable to deal with his own ambiguous feelings. He 
and Matilda have never had a single conversation about the 
presidency, Cuomo said. Slowly he rubbed his fingers over 
his chin. “I see that job as a burden,” he answered, “not as 
an opportunity.” He glanced over at Lincoln’s bronze hands. 
He views the job much as Lincoln did, Cuomo said, and as 
Lincoln did, he muses on the biblical phrase “Let this 
cup pass.” 

But he might not be able to let it pass; so much is already in 
motion around him. For now he will keep the presidency out of 
his mind, and out of his diary. Better to hold for later that fa- 
vorite option of coming from way behind. It is too early to be 
under siege. —By Robert Ajemian 
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| Smoke and fire rise above the Crossroads squatter camp as fighting rages between rival black groups 
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The Commando Offensive | 


Early morning raids in three neighboring countries escalate the violence 


screaming over the Zambian 
capital of Lusaka, most towns- 
people paid little attention, as- 
suming them to be air force planes on 
some kind of training maneuver. But then 





a series of sharp explosions shook the city, 


| and Zambians suddenly realized that the 





black-white confrontation in southern Af- 
rica had taken a new and dangerous turn. 

For several years, white-ruled South 
Africa has attempted to destabilize some of 
the black-ruled regimes along its northern 
borders; on several occasions its forces 
have made lightning raids on South 
African dissident groups in nearby Leso- 
tho, Botswana and Mozambique. 
Last week, in the widest-ranging 
action yet launched against its 
neighbors, South Africa’s armed 
forces staged virtually simulta- | 
neous attacks in the capital cities | 
of Zambia, Zimbabwe and Bot- 
swana. The targets, according 
to a subsequent South African 
announcement, were operational 










t first, as the two jet fighters came | 





South African fighter aircraft boty 
attack a refugee camp near Lusaka, — HARARE 
where the A.N.C, has its 
headquarters; two are killed. 





ment announced that it had found a large | of Soweto, outside Johannesburg, where 


cache of mines, bombs, rockets, grenades 
and automatic rifles, supposedly belong- 
ing to the A.N.C., somewhere near Jo- 
hannesburg. Rioting continued through- 
out the’ week in the squatter camp of 
Crossroads, near Cape Town, where 
gangs of conservative black vigilantes 
were pitted against hundreds of young 
antiapartheid activists. At least 32 people 
were killed, and tens of thousands of 
shacks were burned, reputedly by the vigi- 
lantes, leaving as many as half of the set- 
tlement’s 100,000 residents without shel- 
ter, There were riots in at least 15 other 
places, including the huge black township 


| 









police clashed with a crowd of 8,000 who | 
had gathered to attend a funeral that the 
government had declared illegal. All told, | 
the number of South Africans killed in 
disturbances over the past 20 months, al- 
most all of them black, is approaching 
1,600. Late in the week, government 
troops clashed with guerrilla forces in 
South African-ruled Namibia, leaving 56 
insurgents dead. 

Despite the widespread unrest, the Bo- 
tha government's motive in staging last 
week’s attacks was unclear. Even as the 
raiding parties were carrying out their mis- 
sions, a Commonwealth negotiating team 
arrived in Cape Town following 
talks with A.N.C. leaders in Lusa- 
ka. They were trying to set up a | 
negotiating link between Pretoria 
| and the A.N.C. Though the Com- 

monwealth team’s leaders, one- 


















bases and transit facilities of the 
exiled, outlawed African National 
Congress, which the government 
of State President P.W. Botha re- 
gards as a terrorist organization 
and black Africa considers a liber- 
ation movement (see box). 

The attacks, which improba- 
bly involved rental cars as well as 
helicopters and jet fighters, came 
at a time of sputtering unrest ) 
throughout South Africa. Early 





Troops airlifted by 
helicopters raid village Ad 
near Gaborone; one killed.’ JOHANNESBURG 
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camp near Cape Town. 
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Commandos traveling in rented | 
vehicles hit two sites in Harare. | 






INDIAN 
OCEAN 


time Australian Prime Minister 
Malcolm Fraser and former Nige- 
rian Head of State Olusegun Oba- 
sanjo, were reluctant to admit it, 
their mission had been all but 
destroyed by the cross-border 
raids. Criticism was worldwide. 
The Reagan Administration ex- 
pressed its “vigorous condemna- 
tion” of the attacks, which it de- 
scribed as an “outrage,” and 
expelled a South African military 
| attaché. Canada recalled its am- 
| bassador, and Argentina broke off 
| diplomatic relations, saying the 
Pretoria government “threatens 
international peace.” 








in the week the Pretoria govern- 
38 
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At home, members of the ruling Na- 
tional Party congratulated the Botha gov- 
ernment for its move against the “cow- 
ardly terrorists,” but Colin Eglin, leader 
of the small opposition Progressive Feder- 
al Party, described the action as a “major 
political blunder for which not only the 
government but all the people of South 
Africa will have to pay the price.” Helen 
Suzman, long the leading voice of the 
white opposition in Parliament, declared 
that the action could force other countries 
to take strong economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 

Noting that the U.S. and Britain had 
recently struck back against terrorism, Bo- 
tha sought to draw a parallel between the 
South African raids and last month’s U.S. 
attack on Libya. He declared, “We will 
fight international terrorism in precisely 
the same way as other Western countries, 
despite the sanctimonious protests of the 
guardian of international terrorist move- 
ments, the United Nations.” The U.S. 
quickly replied that Libya is the “world’s 
principal proponent of state- 
sponsored terrorism,” while the 
governments of Botswana, Zam- 
bia and Zimbabwe had all tried to 
limit the cross-border violence di- 
rected against South Africa 

What precipitated last week’s 
strikes? One theory is that Botha 
was seeking to disarm his adver- 
saries in the far-right wing of the 
ruling National Party. The die- 
hard Afrikaners are upset by 
the modest political and racial 
reforms made thus far, and wor- 
ried about any further steps that 
Botha might take to relax the rig- 
id strictures of apartheid. Last 
week, for instance, the govern- 
| ment announced that a new na- 

tional council, an advisory body 
that is supposed to be the first 
concrete step in creating a 
“government of national unity,” 





A Botswana soldier enters a building damaged in the attack 
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would include at least 16 black members. 
Most black leaders opposed the plan as 
meaningless when it was first suggested 
by Botha in January, but it is equally un- 
acceptable to many Afrikaners 

If Botha thought he could win over 
hard-line Nationalists by staging attacks 
on black-ruled capitals, he was quite mis- 
taken. Later in the week, a fanatical white 
organization, the Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement, broke up a National Party 
rally in rural Pietersburg in the Trans- 
vaal. Police had to fire tear gas to quell the 
resulting free-for-all, in which several 
people were injured 


he first of last week’s three raids 
began at about | a.m. Monday 
when a bomb destroyed an A.N.C. 
office above the New Go-Go res- 
taurant in Ottawa House in downtown 
Harare (formerly Salisbury), injuring a se- 


| curity guard. Almost immediately, a few 


commandos with automatic weapons at- 
tacked a house in Ashdown Park, some 





President Botha keeps a keen eye on military exercises 


The invaders reduced this office in Harare to a pile of rubble 





five miles from the city center. The raid- 
ing party in Zimbabwe apparently con- 
sisted of about six commandos who en- 
tered the country as tourists and then 
rented three Hertz cars in the southern 
Zimbabwean city of Bulawayo. 

When they reached Harare, the raiders 
picked up arms and ammunition from an 
unknown source and carried out their mis- 
sion. Then, as they drove south, they scat- 
tered metal spikes on the Harare-Bulawayo 
highway to make their getaway easier and 
disappeared, probably by helicopter or light 
aircraft. Authorities in Harare later an- 


nounced that they had arrested four people | 


suspected of being accomplices. 

In Botswana, twelve South African 
helicopters landed at dawn near a housing 
complex outside the capital city of Gabo- 


| rone. Using a loudspeaker, the South Af- 


ricans warned Botswana soldiers at an 
army camp half a mile away not to inter- 
fere. Then, after scrambling from their 
aircraft, the South Africans raked the 
surrounding buildings with automatic 
,, gunfire and tossed grenades for 
= half an hour. One Botswanan 
= was killed, and three others were 
= injured. 

In Lusaka, the jet fighters 
fired four rockets at a cluster of 
buildings before swinging away 
to the west, presumably to a base 
across the Namibian border. A 
Zambian and a Namibian were 
killed, and some 20 people were 


clared that the buildings had 
served as the A.N.C.’s “opera- 
tional center and information de- 
partment,” a spokesman for the 
United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees in Lusaka 
maintained that the camp was a 
transit center for refugees from 
all over southern Africa and not 
an A.N.C. base. 

Why had the South Africans 








injured. Though South Africa de- | 
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chosen a refugee camp as their target? 
Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda, af- 
ter touring the Lusaka site, speculated, 
“They must have been using false or mis- 
informed intelligence.” It would not have 
been the first such mistake. An A.N.C. of- 
ficial pointed out that in 1983 the South 
Africans struck a jam factory in Maputo, 
the capital of Mozambique, and still claim 
it was an A.N.C. installation. Nonethe- 
less, the fact that last week's raids killed 
only three people and were aimed at 
largely empty buildings suggests that the 
real purpose of the exercise was less stra- 
tegic than political or psychological. 


he attacks could have grown out of 
some unexpected developments in 
the visit of the Commonwealth’s 
Eminent Persons Group to south- 
ern Africa. Until two weeks ago, South 
African Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) 
Botha, who is not related to the State 
President, had led the Commonwealth 
group to believe that his government 
would consider such concessions as the re- 
lease from prison of Black Leader Nelson 
Mandela, the removal of troops from 
black townships and the lifting of the ban 
on the A.N.C. in return for a suspension 
of violence by the A.N.C. When the Com- 
monwealth group met with him a few 
days later, however, Botha changed his 
offer and reverted to Pretoria’s traditional 
demand that the A.N.C. must first re- 
nounce violence, not just suspend it. 

A clue to the Pretoria government's 
apparent policy change may lie in a dis- 
closure by Commonwealth secretariat 
sources that in a secret meeting with the 
Eminent Persons Group, the imprisoned 
Mandela had astonished his visitors by 
agreeing to a truce and to talks with the 
Pretoria government. Forty-eight hours 
later, the South Africans staged their 
attacks on the three African states. The 
assumption at Commonwealth headquar- 
ters in London is that the Botha govern- 
ment never expected Mandela to cooper- 
ate in a negotiated settlement and that 
Pretoria feared the Afrikaner right wing 
would regard any kind of breakthrough as 
a betrayal of white interests. 

If these reports are true, Botha’s ploy 
can be said to have worked. In Lusaka, 
the exiled A.N.C. leader Oliver Tambo, 
who has been running the organization 
ever since his friend Mandela went to 
prison in the early 1960s, called on South 
African blacks to give their full support to 
a national strike on June 16, the tenth an- 
niversary of the uprising in Soweto. De- 
clared Tambo: “Let every university and 
school be emptied of its youth. Let every 
mine, factory, farm and white home be 
without labor. Let every shop close its 
doors.” With emotions running so high on 
both sides, and with both camps showing 
signs of fracturing under the pressure, 
any hope of peace seemed more remote 
than ever. —By William E. Smith. 


Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
and James Wilde/Nairobi 
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“We Live with Danger Every Day” 


= than 24 hours after South Africa’s commando raid last week, it was busi- 
ness as usual at the whitewashed single-story headquarters of the African Na- 
tional Congress in downtown Lusaka. An A.N.C. official glanced only casually at 
visitors as they passed through the half-open steel gate. Within the 
compound, Oliver Tambo, 68, a lawyer and political activist who became acting 
president of the organization in 1967, sat inside a cramped and sparsely furnished 
office, drafting a press statement about the attack. None of the 20 or so staffers on 
hand seemed unduly alarmed by the raid. “We live with danger every day,” 
shrugged Tom Sebina, an A.N.C. spokesman. 

Founded in 1912 by a group of middle-class Africans lobbying nonviolently 
for civil rights in British-ruled South Africa, the A.N.C. abandoned pacifism dur- 
ing the unrest that followed the 1960 killing of 69 blacks at Sharpeville. In 1964 
Nelson Mandela, the leader of its militant wing, was found guilty of sabotage and 
sentenced to life imprisonment, and, a little later, the banned A.N.C. set up 
a government-in-waiting in 
newly independent Zambia. 
Today a few hundred A.N.C. 
employees coordinate cultur- 
al projects, run a radio station 
and even manage a high-tech 
10,000-acre farm on which 
they grow food to feed their 
forces. Meanwhile, an esti- 
mated 10,000 fighters are 
trained, apparently by East 
German and other advisers, 
in northern Angola. For their 
ideological education, the 
rebels go to the Marxist-lean- 
ing Solomon Mahlangu Col- 
lege in Tanzania. 

Though the A.N.C. is 
partly financed by the Soviet 
Union and often works close- 
ly with the South African 
Communist Party, it also welcomes non-Marxists. Some of its support comes 
from such groups as the British Labor Party, the Swedish government and the 
World Council of Churches. 

Ever since its formation, the A.N.C. has remained unwavering in its agita- 
tion for a multiracial democracy in South Africa. During the past 18 months of 
turbulence, however, the outlawed movement has stepped up its activities, both 
subversive and diplomatic. Last year it decided to extend guerrilla operations to 
South African civilian areas, including white suburbs. Its first such strike, a bomb 
set off in a shopping center near Durban last December, left five people dead. 
The new strategy coincided with the creation of a broader-based leadership, as 
the previously all-black national executive committee expanded its membership 
to 30 when, for the first time ever, it elected a white, two Indians and two mixed- 
race coloreds. In recent months the movement's leaders in Lusaka have also re- 
ceived a steady succession of visitors from South Africa, including churchmen, 
opposition politicians and businessmen. 

Inevitably, however, the A.N.C.’s presence within South Africa remains 
mostly symbolic. Many observers note that the exiled movement is somewhat out 
of touch with the militant black youths of the townships. Not only is the A.N.C. 
geographically removed from the action, but its top leaders, who are mainly in 
their 60s, are 30 or more years older than most of the radical blacks now spoiling 
for violent revolution. That distance has sparked some resentment, Said Peter 
Abe, an 18-year-old from Soweto who recently visited Lusaka: “While we daily 
risk brutal death, whippings, mutilation and torture, these A.N.C. officials drive 
around in fine cars, take long trips abroad and have life-styles like those of the 
middle class in South Africa.” 

Nonetheless, the banners and slogans of the outlawed movement serve as a 
powerful and convenient symbol for blacks shouting their anger at white-minor- 
ity rule. At almost every gathering in South African townships, the A.N.C.’s 
green, yellow and black colors are displayed before the authorities as an act of 
defiance. Thus the exiled movement still remains a shadowy presence in South 
Africa, at once everywhere and nowhere. 





Oliver Tambo directs the action from Lusaka 
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Our engineers also gave the Quantum GL stretch-out 
roominess and luxurious appointments. Then they finished 
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WELCOME TO THE NEW WORLD OF 
FINANCIAL SERVICES... 





§ The world of The Travelers. One of America’s strongest, 
| most diversified financial experts. 
; Phere was a time when you got your insurance from one place, 
| vour investments from another and your home mortgage from a third. 
Period. 

Well, that “period” is over. 


’ loday, you can get all those services and more from a single 
source—The Travelers. 

; rhe Travelers has been a growing force in the financial world for 
over 120 years—making our assets grow trom sunrise to sunset, year in 

: and year out, through all the economic ups and downs. 






ears, We never missed a mink idend. 





we've accumulated over alll those years. 
To help make your finances grow. 
We offer a broad range of mutual funds, covering the risk-return 
spectrum from go-go to slow-grow, depending on your goals. 
Our innovative asset management account is tailored for 
individuals and small businesses and includes unlimited checking, 
i money market rates and a MasterCard Program. 
" We offer Limited Partnership investment opportunities in 
industries such as real estate, natural resources and equipment leasing. 
We provide home mortgages and equity loans 
AViremelttan falursle)(cmaUnralerie(ccmenla mitra emUellimrcelronunl mualemrneenire 
you cannot outlive. 
We even offer Trust and Estate Planning services as well as a 
broad range of brokerage services 
\nd to make sure your finances grow without interruption, we 
continue to offer solid insurance protection for your life, health, auto 
and home 
Have you looked under The Travelers Umbrella lately? 


ecurities products available through Travelers Equities Sales, In 


Thelravelers| 


The Travelers Companies, Harttord, Connecticut 06183 





Son 
LOCATION Regular GREAT SAVINGS 
Rates RATES*" 

Atlanta—Airport/North, GA $82.00 $49.00 40% 
Boca Raton—1-95/Glades Rd., FL $85.00 $68.00 20% 
Brunswick—I-95, GA $58.00 $39.00 32% 
Chicago—Elk Grove, IL $39.00 $23.00 41% 
Cleveland—Airport/Brookpark, OH $49.00 $31.50 35% 
Columbus—City Centre, OH $64.00 $36.00 43% 
Denver—Colorado Bivd., CO $66.00 $33.00 50% 
Florence—I-95, SC $65.00 $39.00 40% 
Fayetteville—I-95, NC $66.00 $52.50 20% 
Fullerton, CA $80.00 $40.00 50% 
Hilton Head, SC $89.00 $71.00 20% 
Houston—Hobby Airport/I-45, TX 7750 $50.00 35% 
Houston—I!-10 East, TX $67.00 $33.50 50% 
Jackson—Medical Center, MS $61.00 $36.50 40% 


Save 20%-50% 


this summer with 
Holiday Inn GREAT RATES. 


Plan ahead this summer for 
Holiday Inn hospitality at 
super saver prices! 

Now, all it takes is a little advance planning to 
enjoy the hospitality of a Holiday Inn hotel during 
your summer travels—at super saver prices that fit 
comfortably into anyone's plans! 

The new Holiday Inn GREAT RATES program 
makes traveling this summer, or year round, more 
attractive than ever by offering you savings from 
20%, 30%, up to 50%! 

GREAT RATES are available at Holiday Inn hotels 
this summer when you're most likely to want to 
get away—especially holidays and weekends. 

And remember, kids 12 and under always stay 
free in the same room with parents. 





Call 1-800-HOLIDAY today and 
reserve your GREAT RATES! 


Just call us or your travel agent more than 7 days 
in advance and ask for GREAT RATES. If your first 
date isn't available, we'll work with you to find one 
that fits into your plans. 

But hurry, only a limited number of rooms are 
available for the GREAT RATES program. With sav- 
ings like these, GREAT RATES reservations are going 
fast. To get the summer dates you want...call now! 

Best of all, GREAT RATES come with the Holiday 
Inn Hospitality Promise —a promise that we'll do 
everything we can to keep you coming back to 


Hundreds of Holiday Inn hotels across the U.S. offer 
u GREAT RATES savings of 20%—50%. 
ere’s just a sample so you can plan ahead: 





Holiday Inn hotels again and again. = 

c 

Call 1-800-HOLIDAY today! i 

§ 

TO FFRSON 
LOCATION Regular GREAT SAVINGS 
Rates TES” 

Key Largo, FL $ 75.00 $60.00 20% 
Lufkin, TX $ 65.00 $32.50 50% 
Minot, ND $ 55.00 $44.00 20% 
Nacogdoches, TX $ 59.00 $41.00 30% 
Naples, FL $ 44.00 $35.00 20% 
Orlando—Int'l. Airport, FL $ 78.00 $54.50 30% 
Philadelphia—Center City, PA $91.00 $45.50 50% 
Pittsburgh—Parkway West, PA $ 73.00 $36.50 50% 
Raleigh—North, NC $ 68.00 $53.00 22% 
Richmond—I-95/North, NC $ 62.00 $31.00 50% 
Rochester—Genessee Plaza/Dtwn., NY $ 89.00 $57.50 35% 
Sheffield, AL $ 62.00 $42.00 32% 
Stamford—Downtown/Crowne Plaza,CT $129.00 $64.50 50% 
Washington—Central, DC $ 93.00 $74.00 20% 


Rates listed in this box are guaranteed through August 11, 1986 and availability is limited, Rates at these hotels may vary after August 11, 1986, Prices quoted are for two adults per 


room. 


No extra person charge for additional adults staying in the same room. Single person Carat Rates are also available 


Reservations must be guaranteed with a major credit card and cannot be booked more than 4 months in advance. There is a $25 service charge for changes or cancellations 
made less than 72 hours prior to the date of arrival, Rates are subject to change. This offer not good in conjunction with any other special offers or discount programs 


Gaéat Rares are also available at Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza” 





hotels 


If your destination isn’t listed, don’t worry— 
we've got hundreds more. Just call us at 1-800-HOLIDAY 
more than 7 days in advance and ask for GREAT RATES. 


Hotidisy San 


We want you back” 
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And Now, the Political Fallout 





hernobyl. In little more than a month, 

the name of a once obscure Soviet 
plant has become a global household 
word, a new entry on the list of late-20th 
century technological disasters and a ral- 
lying cry for all those who fear and oppose 
nuclear power. The April 26 explosion 
and fire that destroyed reactor No. 4 at 
the Chernobyl plant in the Ukraine 
spread radioactive fallout around much of 
the world. Now the accident is transform- 
ing the East-West political climate and 
perhaps altering diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S. and its European allies. 

In the Netherlands last week, nuclear 
questions played a key role in the most 
widely watched Dutch election in years. 
During the campaign, Prime Minister 
Ruud Lubbers eased his stance on atomic 
power. Despite a strong commitment to 
expanding his country’s nuclear capacity, 
Lubbers shrewdly delayed construction of 
two new plants following the Chernobyl 
calamity. That relieved Dutch anxieties 
aroused by the Soviet tragedy, and helped 
Lubbers’ Christian Democrat party to 
score big gains. 

In Austria, as the country’s presiden- 
tial campaign winds to an end, even the 
furor over Conservative Candidate Kurt 
Waldheim’s wartime Nazi links has been 
overshadowed by the question of atomic 
power. Socialist Kurt Streyer, who faces 
Waldheim in a runoff June 8, stresses his 
commitment in new posters that pro- 
claim, NO SECOND CHERNOBYL. Wald- 
heim, the former United Nations Secre- 
tary-General, says he will use his 
diplomatic experience to get an interna- 
tional agreement on early and complete 
warning in case of atomic power 
accidents. 











Protesters clash with shield-bearing police at the site of an atomic-waste reprocessing plant being bullt In Wackersdorf, West Germany 


| anything having to do with 





History's worst nuclear accident creates a new election issue 


Nuclear questions may influence an 
election June 15 in the West German 
state of Lower Saxony. Social Democrat 
Gerhard Schréder, a candidate for min- 
ister-president, calls the vote a “people’s 
referendum on nuclear power.” Feelings 
on the issue are running high. Earlier 
this month, riot police battled demon- 
strators protesting the construction of a 
radioactive waste dump in the village of 
Gorleben. 

The shadow of Chernobyl affects 
much more than the future of 
nuclear power. It also raises 
questions about Western Eu- 
rope’s defense. The disaster 
has increased doubts about 


atomic technology; this 
threatens to create more rifts 
between the U.S. and its Euro- 
pean allies, particularly about 
the installation of nuclear 
weapons. Says a senior West 
German official: “The politi- 
cal scale of Chernoby] is equal 
to the force of the accident it- 
self, We know that people 
equate the threat of nuclear accidents 
with the disastrous potential of nuclear 
weapons.” 

Parties like West Germany’s Greens, 
who have long opposed the stationing of 
U.S. missiles in Europe, are capitalizing 
on such fears and arguing against any- 
thing and everything nuclear with re- 


newed vigor. Last week the Greens adopt- | 


ed a two-pronged program calling on 
Bonn to withdraw from the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and abolish nu- 
clear power. “The connection is obvious,” 
says Uwe Nehrlich, director of West Ger- 








Dutch Winner Lubbers 


many’s Research Institute for Interna- 
tional Politics and Security. 

Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
tried to make a similar link May 14 ina 
speech on Chernobyl. He called the de- 
structive power of nuclear weapons far 
greater than the impact of the atomic 
plant accident and urged the U.S. to agree 
to a ban on nuclear-bomb testing. Gorba- 
chev’s message seems to be influencing 
European public opinion. Said one NATO 
Official: “Gorbachev has scored another 
public relations coup.” 

The political fallout from Chernobyl 
has descended most heavily upon West 
Germany. “No other country has gone 
quite as crazy as we have,” says one gov- 
ernment expert. The nuclear controversy 
is dramatically shifting West 
Germany's political agenda 
and deepening the problems 
of Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
who will face voters next Jan- 
uary in a general election 

Kohl's Christian Demo- 
crat—led coalition continues to 
favor more nuclear plants 
The rival Social Democrats, 
who in the elections will be 
headed by Johannes Rau, the 
minister-president of the state 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
want to phase out existing fa- 
cilities “as soon as is feasible.” 
The ecology-minded Greens have been 
gaining in strength since Chernobyl, and 
their demand that the nation’s 20 com- 
mercial atomic plants be immediately 
closed seems attuned to the mood of the 
country; a recent survey found that 69% 
of those questioned oppose further nucle- 
ar expansion. 

In recent weeks clashes between anti- 
nuclear protesters and West German po- 
lice have become common. More than 
400 people were injured in mid-May at 
the site of a nuclear-waste reprocessing 
plant being built near the Bavarian town 
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Rule: Most PCs run one program at a 
time. 

Exception: Simul-Task on the AT&T 

C6300 PLUS gives you true 

multi-tasking power: Your PC can 
work the way you do. So you can 
write a letter while you pull sales 
figures from a remote source. Or 
work on a spreadsheet while you 
send electronic mail. 


Rule: Switching programs usually 


means wading through commands. 


Exception: Simul-Task on the AT&T 
C6300 PLUS lets you switch 
between programs with a single 
keystroke. If you’re working on a 











spreadsheet, you can start calculat- 
ing, leave it to call up inventory infor- 
mation or read electronic mail, 

then return to find the spreadsheet 
has completed your calculations. 


Rule: Sharing information between 


programs can be complicated and 
costly. 


Exception: Simul-Task on the AT&T 


C6300 PLUS helps you integrate 
work from one program into 
another. So you can get receivables 
information from a remote data- 
base, convert it to a chart or graph, 
and then incorporate that into the 
report you're writing. 
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CHANGES THE RULEs. 
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Rule: PCs only ahead of 
work when the crowd. A high-per- 
you're there to work them. formance PC that works the way you do. 


Exception: Simul-Task on the AT&T 











C 6300 PLUS lets you program To learn more about Simul-Task on 
your PC to run unattended any the AT&T PC 6300 PLUS and our 
time you choose. special limited time offer, call your 

So by doing critical tasks—like AT&T Account Executive or author- 
running sales reports—at less criti- | . ized AT&T supplier. 
cal times, Simul-Task gives you Or call 1 800 247-1212. 
more productive hours in every day. 
THE COMPUTERS WITH THE SS 
FUTURE BUILT IN. ==> ATal 
If you didn’t think a PC could keep — 








up with you, here’s one that can put you os The right choice. 





Dodge. Plymouth. Chrysier 


The best 
values In 
America. 


*900 or $1000 cash back 


on every car and truck we build in America? 


You can solve today’s percentage rate maze with good 
old-fashioned cash back from Chrysler...on every new 
1986 U.S.-built Dodge, Plymouth or Chrysler. Every family 
car, performance car, luxury car. Every full-size van, 

wagon or pickup. Retail buyers get $500 or $1000 back, 
depending on the model chosen from dealer stock. Use the 
cash for your down payment, or keep it. 


$5499. Best small car value 


from America, Japan, or Korea! 

1987 Dodge Omni America and Plymouth Horizon America 
will be introduced this month, at $5499. That's $710 less 
than this year's sticker price, even though we added $684 
worth of equipment. And it makes Omni and Horizon 
America $1900 less than Nissan Sentra, $2152 less than 
Chevy Nova.** 


3/50 Protection. 








It comes with every car and truck Chrysler builds. It covers 
the engine and power train, turbo, and outer body 
rust-through...all for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first." It's protection you don't get from Ford. 

Or GM. Or the imports. 


“9 


Dodge 





on any 1986 Chrysler-built cars. 


Japan and Germany have boosted their car prices. So has 
GM. But Chrysler won't. Not on any '86 car built in America. 
When you compare base sticker prices, the Chrysler 
Advantage can lower your cost by thousands. For instance, 
Dodge Daytona Turbo Z is $2294 less than Mazda RX-7. 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue is $1599 less than Olds 98 Regency.** 


Save Up [0°800 


with value-added equipment packages. 


On most Chrysler-built cars and trucks, you can get the 
optional equipment people want most, and get it at 
sizeable discounts. These special equipment packages 
can save you up to $800, when compared to the sticker 
prices of the options if you bought them separately. 


“Excludes mini-vans and 1987 Omni America and Horizon America. '$5499 base sticker 


price. Based on sticker price comparison of comparably equipped small cars. Excludes 
title, taxes and destination charges. **Comparisons based on sticker prices of comparable 
standard models. Excludes title, taxes and destination charges. Standard equipment levels 
may vary. ''See limited warranty at dealer. Excludes leases. Restrictions apply 


Nobody does more for car buyers 
than Chrysler See your Dodge or 
Chrysier-Plymouth dealer now. 


ab 
Va 
Chrysler 
Plymouth 

















of Wackersdorf. Police used 
water cannons and dropped 
tear-gas grenades from helicop- 
ters to subdue protesters armed 
with slingshots, crowbars and 
Molotov cocktails. 

Chancellor Kohl, who has 
been the subject of a three- 
month corruption investigation 
| that was dropped last week for 
lack of evidence, looks political- 
ly weaker now than at any oth- 
er time since he assumed power 
in 1982. Polls taken since Cher- 
nobyl show the Social Demo- 
crats consistently leading his 
Christian Democrats. The op- 
position, moreover, has been 
able to dictate the campaign 
theme for upcoming elections. 
Its battle cry is Ausstieg! 
(phased “withdrawal” from nu- 
clear energy). 

Nuclear power has also 
come under increased attack in 
Italy since the Chernobyl accident. 
Groups ranging from the Communist 
Youth Federation to the World Wildlife 
Fund International are seeking the 
500,000 signatures needed for a national 
referendum on atomic energy. A new 
opinion poll found that 71% of those sur- 
veyed would bar new nuclear units, while 
about half favored closing Italy’s three ex- 
isting facilities. The government of Social- 
ist Prime Minister Bettino Craxi opposes 
the referendum. Says Party Spokesman 
Claudio Martelli: “Italy is surrounded by 
countries, like France, with dozens of nu- 
clear plants in operation, many of them 
very close to our borders. What practical 
alternatives do we have for maintaining a 
high level of competition?” 

In France, nuclear power produces 
65% of the country’s electricity, and it is 
solidly backed by Socialist President 
Frangois Mitterrand and Conservative 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac. 
Nonetheless, the French gov- 
| ernment has been forced to ad- 
mit that radiation levels from 
Chernobyl were much higher 
than originally thought, and 
some farmers in the eastern 
part of the country have had to 
plow under tainted lettuce and 
cabbage crops. On Wednesday, 
Paris announced that five 
workers at a reprocessing plant 
at Cap de la Hague had acci- 
dentally received from .7 to 18 
rems of radiation over their » 
bodies. Five rems a year is the “= 
maximum exposure considered : 
| to be safe. 

Moscow, of course, has 
many Chernoby] troubles in ad- 
dition to the damage caused by 
the blast and radiation. It suf- 
fers from a serious credibility 
gap as a result of its lack of can- 
dor about the accident. Other 








French firemen have learned how to c 










the Soviets for first concealing the disaster 
from the world and then providing scant 
information. Many Soviet citizens are also 
resentful because they were not warned of 
the danger until more than a week after 
the accident. Residents of the Ukrainian 
capital of Kiev, 80 miles from the crippled 
reactor, took no safety precautions in the 
same period. Many now fear that they suf- 
fered radiation damage. Some pregnant 
women are reportedly being advised by 
doctors to have abortions. 

The Soviets last week disclosed a few 
new details about the accident. In Vienna, 
Boris Semyonov, a governor of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, raised 


| the official death toll from nine victims to 


15, and said that 20 people remain gravely 
ill from radiation sickness. Members of 
the energy agency later agreed to draw up 
plans to provide early warning and de- 
tailed information about future accidents. 






A shopper checks for danger signs at a supermarket in Alsace 





ope with radioactive material 





: While Soviet papers did not re- 
= port the new death toll, some 
| publications continued to com- 
2 plain about exaggerated foreign 
reports of the disaster and wild- 
2 ly distorted rumors. One tale 
* making the rounds, according 
; to the weekly Literaturnaya 
= Gazeta, was that vodka and red 
wine could cure the effects of 
radiation exposure. First Depu- 
ty Health Minister Oleg Shche- 
pin called that boozy prescrip- 
tion dangerous nonsense. 

While diplomats try to 
gauge the political effects of 
Chernobyl, nuclear experts 
have renewed their search for 
safer atomic power systems. 
Many engineers and scientists 
argue that well-designed exist- 
ing reactors are safe by any rea- 
sonable standards, but others 
insist that it will take a new 
generation of machines to ease 
people’s fears and restore their confi- 
dence. “Chernobyl was the Hindenburg of 
the current nuclear power business,” says 
Lawrence Lidsky, an M.I.T. nuclear engi- | 
neer, referring to the 1937 explosion of a 
German dirigible that ended the use of 
hydrogen in lighter-than-air passenger 
craft. “People simply do not trust the 
present nuclear technology.” 

Advanced reactors under develop- 
ment in the U.S., Europe and Japan may 
prove more promising. Known as “inher- 
ent safety” devices, all are designed to 
eliminate vulnerable cooling systems and 
human errors and shut down immediately 
in case of malfunction. One such machine 
is being developed at the Argonne Nation- 
al Laboratory outside Chicago. Any sud- 
den rise in temperature will halt the ex- 
perimental reactor within minutes. The 
system performed flawlessly in its initial 
test last April. A similar Swedish unit 
called PIUS (Process Inherent 
Ultimate Safety) floods with 
water in the event of a mishap; 

_ the boron-treated liquid instant- 

., ly stops the reactor. West Ger- 

© many is experimenting with 

© small modular units that can be 

re. cooled more quickly and effi- 
ciently than the present genera- | 
tion of nuclear behemoths. 

However safe they may 
prove to be, such designs will 
probably not be ready for wide- 
scale use before the turn of the 
century. Meanwhile, politicians, 
no less than engineers, will have 
to confront people’s nuclear 
fears. Having argued for so long 
that nightmares like Chernobyl! 
could virtually never happen, | 
experts must now live with all 
the fallout from that historic 
accident. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by William McWhirter/ 
Bonn and Nancy Traver/Moscow, 














nations have severely criticized 


Some farmers have had to plow under tainted vegetable crops. 


with other bureaus 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Slow Pokes 
Stop-start election count 


t the Central Electoral Board in the 

capital of Santo Domingo last week, a 
special police unit maintained an around- 
the-clock watch over election computers 
Days had passed since nearly 2 million 
Dominicans waited in line, sometimes for 
as long as eight hours, to cast votes in the 
May 16 presidential election. Still the 
country was without a new leader 

After 92% of the ballots had been tal- 
lied, conservative former President Joa- 
quin Balaguer, 78, held a slender 35,000- 
vote lead over Jacobo Majluta, 51, the 
candidate of the ruling Dominican Revo- 
lutionary Party. Then, without explana- 
tion, the counters stopped counting. At 
that point Majluta suddenly declared 
himself the victor and demanded that two 
of the three board members be replaced 
by alternates for allegedly disqualifying 
thousands of his supporters. Balaguer 
and the third-place candidate Juan Bosch 
promptly protested that the two replace- 
ments favored Majluta. Later, Balaguer 
and Majluta agreed to seek the selection 
of an entirely new board. At week’s end 
the ballot count was still incomplete, 
and 6.4 million Dominicans remained in 
the dark. 

Even if the frail Balaguer wins, he is 
unlikely to offer Dominicans much of a 
fresh start. Virtually sightless, he hardly 
allayed voters’ doubts, when he assured 
_ them on TV, “My 
> problem, really, is I 
= cannot read.” The vet- 
eran politician has 
; also been sharply criti- 
cized for human rights 
abuses during his pres- 
idency between 1966 
and 1978 

The future Presi- 
dent’s first priority will 
be economic rehabili- 
tation. The govern- 
ment of Incumbent 
President Salvador 
Jorge Blanco has man- 
aged to attract some 
foreign investors and reduce inflation 
from 38% to 14%. Nonetheless, the econo- 
my continues to be weighed down by a $3.6 
billion foreign debt and an unemployment 
rate of 28% 

A deeper problem, though, may be 
the country’s still unsteady advance to- 
ward democracy. President Jorge Blanco 
admitted that last week’s confusion re- 
vived “memories of the days when the 
democratic process was threatened con- 
stantly.”” Indeed, the ballot count after the 
1978 presidential election was halted by 
the military, forcing President Carter to 
intercede to break the deadlock. The los- 
ing candidate then? None other than Joa- 
quin Balaguer = 


Balaguer 

















Return of a native son: Wang reunited with his father and brother at Peking ceremony 


Flying the 
Friendly Skies 


Two Chinas reach an accord 





he government of Taiwan was acutely 

embarrassed earlier this month when 
a pilot from the island’s privately owned 
commercial airline diverted his Boeing 
747 cargo jet to Canton and announced 
that he was defecting to mainland China. 
To recover the plane, Taiwan’s govern- 
ment reluctantly authorized representa- 
tives of China Airlines to negotiate direct- 
ly with the mainland’s Civil Aviation 
Administration of China. Last week, after 
four days of talks in Hong Kong, the two 
organizations agreed on terms for the’ re- 
turn to Taiwan of the $62 million aircraft, 
as well as the copilot and flight engineer, 
who were unwilling passengers on the un- 
scheduled trip. 

It was the first time that Taipei had 
taken part in direct talks with Peking on 
any subject since 1949, when the main- 
land came under Communist control. 
And to some observers it signaled an un- 
precedented flexibility on the part of the 
Nationalist Chinese government. Under 
the accord, a crew from C.A.A.C. flew the 
plane to Hong Kong and turned the craft 
over to Taiwan. That represented a major 
concession by Peking’s negotiators, who 
had originally demanded that Taiwan 
send a delegation to the mainland to pick 
up the jet. Taiwan rejected the proposal 


| outright for fear that it might be misread 


as an implicit recognition of the Commu- 
nist government. A Taipei official insisted 
last week that the island’s policy toward 
Peking was still “no contact, no negotia- 
tions and no compromise.” 

Others, however, believe that Tai- 
wan’s President Chiang Ching Kuo au- 
thorized the contact because of a growing 
realization that the island republic can no 
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| planned. They pointed to the well-drilled 


| swerved out of control as he knelt before 


| wan is an internal matter.” Faced with 








longer ignore the Communist government 
in Peking. Says Peter Harris, of the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong's political science 
department: “Taiwan did this because it 
had to, not because it was willing to.” 

As if to emphasize the ongoing ten- 
sions, Peking and Taipei differed sharply 
over what motivated the pilot, Wang Hsi- 
chueh, 57, to divert the plane to Canton. 
Wang told a press conference in Peking | 
that he had been homesick and wanted to 
see his father and brothers. Officials in 
Taiwan, however, claimed that the defec- 
tion of the $48,000-a-year pilot was the re- 
sult of coercion and had been carefully 


precision with which Chinese army 
troops surrounded the jet when it landed 
at Canton and the presence of television 
cameras as evidence that Wang’s arrival 
was anticipated. 

The story offered by the other two 
crew members of the China Airlines jet 
on their return to Taiwan strengthened 
those suspicions. Copilot Tung Kuang- 
hsing said that Wang had choked him 
with a steel chain and handcuffed him in 
the cockpit. Flight Engineer Chiu Ming- | 
chih said that at one point the plane 


Wang, begging him to change his mind. 
The captain, however, reportedly threat- 
ened his crewmates with an ax and mut- 
tered, “I’m sorry. I've been planning this 
for a long time.” 

While neither side lost face in the ne- 
gotiations over the plane, Peking clearly 
gained ground in its efforts to portray Tai- 
wan as an integral part of China. Said one 
West European diplomat: “It seems that 
the rest of the world has accepted Pe- 
king’s position that its dealing with Tai- 


that reality, Taiwan’s nearly 40-year-old 
policy of the “three nos” may find itself 
bending more and more with the prevail- 
ing wind — By John Moody. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Peking and 
Bing W. Wong /Hong Kong 
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THE 1986 PRESIDENTIAL SELECTION. 


For the first time ever, the U.S. Postal Service has 
issued a complete Presidential Senes of commemorative Mail to: U.S. Postal Service, Presidential Mint Set, Philatelic Sales Division, 
stamps, with 35 Presidential portraits plus a view of The Washington, D.C. 20265-9981 























White House—36 stamps in all. yen een algae } 

ItS a unique educational review of the nation’s nee 7 oa : 
history—and a stunning addition to anyone’ stamp Payment Plan (checkone); ee 
collection ptatmer are Ba cuck of money order for $10.00 per set payable to the U.S. Postal i 

3 nce (plus 50 cents postage and handling for any number of sets 
Ask for the complete Presidential set at your post nh eee 
7 wir Sie ini Card Number. —* 4 \ 

office. Or, for a special limited edition book containing pee nar re a aT 
the stamps, send in the coupon with a check or money (above your name) —— Required 
order for $10.00. m Sppore__0we_ ‘ 

When you look into stamps, you discover accordence withthe Privacy Act of 1978 asecoons eo essuses CDs | 
yourself, U.S. Postal Service IOI 
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Tight Spot ‘ 


Nakasone jockeys for survival 





i n politics, it is pitch-black even an inch 
in front of one’s nose. So goes a Japa- 
nese proverb. And so went Japanese poli- 
tics last week as Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone tried to fashion a strategy that 
would keep him in office beyond October, 
when the rules of his Liberal-Democratic 
Party (L.D.P.) require that he step down. 
Nakasone had hoped for a surge of 
support from his party’s power brokers 
following the seven-nation economic 
summit in Tokyo last month to pave the 
way toward an unprecedented third term. 
Instead, he was widely denounced for his 
handling of the meeting. His vaunted 
friendship with President Reagan pro- 
duced no progress on stabilizing the yen, 
which has risen more than 30% against 
the dollar since September, cutting into 
the competitiveness of Japanese exports. 
After lobbying for rigid caps on currency 
fluctuations, Nakasone reluctantly went 
along with the other summit leaders and 
agreed to a vague system of monitoring 
exchange rates. To make matters worse, 
he appeared to bend to American wishes 














by agreeing to an antiterrorist statement 
that singled out Libya. Historically, Japan 
has tried to avoid antagonizing Arab 
states, including Libya, on which it de- 
pends for oil. 

Since early spring, Nakasone loyalists 
in the L.D.P. have made no secret of their 
desire to promote him for another term as 
Prime Minister. Their hopes were buoyed 
by the Prime Minister’s uncommon popu- 
larity and out-front style. Over the past 
month, besides serving as host to the To- 
kyo summit, Nakasone has presided over 
ceremonies marking Emperor Hirohito’s 
60th year on the throne, and feted the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during their 
six-day visit to Japan. A new poll released 
last week by the Tokyo daily Yomiuri 
Shimbun showed support for the Prime 
Minister at a robust 54.5%. 

Under the circumstances, 
however, popularity is not 
much use to Nakasone. He is 
forbidden by his party’s consti- 
tution to serve more than two 
consecutive two-year terms as 
party president. His strategists 
hoped to get around that rule by 
calling for sndp elections in the 
lower house of parliament late 
in June to boost his standing 
and give him the clout to 





Hanging Tough 


Pinochet turns up the heat 





heir faces daubed with menacing 
black paint, soldiers fanned out through 

the busy streets of downtown Santiago. As 
armored vehicles and water cannons took 
up positions at strategic intersections, 
khaki-clad recruits with automatic weap- 
ons sealed off a 2-sq.-mi. area of shops, 
theaters and office buildings. Puzzled la- 
borers on their way home from work 
looked on as angry students and union 
members materialized, taunting the mili- 
tary with their ritual battle cry, 
“He is going to fall!”—a refer- 
ence to Chile’s authoritarian 
leader, General Augusto Pino- 
chet Ugarte. But then paramili- 
tary police lobbed tear gas into 
the crowd, and within two hours 

| police had carted off 121 dem- 

onstrators in vans. 

That show of force last 
week, ostensibly to discourage 
a planned union protest, was 
the latest step in a month-old 
campaign by Pinochet to in- 
timidate his burgeoning opposi- 
tion, which now ranges from 
Communists to the Roman 
Catholic Church to members of 
his own junta. Yet far from 
smoothing the transition to de- 
mocracy, Pinochet seems intent 
on proving at whatever cost 


the process, critics charge, he is further 
polarizing Chilean society. Says Gabriel 
Valdés, leader of the moderate Christian 
Democratic Party: “Pinochet is a good 
machine for producing Communists.” 

Army units have rounded up an es- 
timated 100,000 men in Santiago’s vast 
slums and taken them at gunpoint to 
nearby assembly points to have their 
identities checked. Detainees are re- 
leased after their hands have been 
stamped with black ink to indicate that 
they have been inspected. Only about 
100 have been arrested and jailed. Says 
Valdés: “It is barbarous, exactly the 
same as what went on in the Warsaw 
Ghetto.” 








The Prime Minister 


change the party rules. But leaders of rival 
L.D.P. factions, including former Prime 
Ministers Takeo Fukuda and Zenko Su- 
zuki, immediately objected to the plan. 

The Prime Minister's scheme ap- 
peared to have collapsed early in May, 
when House Speaker Michita Sakata at- 
tached a rider to a court-ordered reappor- 
tionment bill requiring a waiting period 
that effectively postponed lower-house 
elections for 30 days. The delay prevented 
Nakasone from dissolving the lower 
house in time to call new parliamentary 
elections. 

Undaunted, Nakasone’s planners 
came up with a last-ditch ploy: to call the 
lower house of parliament into special 
session to debate relief measures for the 
yen. By preventing parliament from re- 
cessing, the Prime Minister 
could exercise his power to dis- 
solve the lower house and call 
elections. If that happens, polit- 
ical observers give Nakasone a 
good chance of revising the 
party’s restrictive rule. “It is 
a document that is easy to 
change,” said an L.D.P. official. 
If Nakasone fails in his bid for 
new elections, however, his 
chances for another term are 
slim indeed. rT] 


o—sovne 





The government says that the purpose 
of the raids is to “find common delin- 
quents and subversives” and claims that 
the sweeps have turned up weapons and 
explosives. Meanwhile, the Manuel Rod- 
riguez Patriotic Front, a guerrilla group 
thought to be linked with the Communist 
Party, last week blew up three power py- 
lons south of Santiago, plunging the capi- 
tal and other towns housing more than 
half of Chile’s 12 million people into dark- 
ness for 90 minutes. 

Pinochet, who came to power in a 
1973 coup, has insisted on labeling his po- 
litical opponents as Marxists or Marxist 
influenced. A poll released last week 
by the Santiago-based Latin American 
Faculty of Social Sciences dis- 
closed that only 13% of Chil- 
eans questioned consider them- 
selves “leftists,” but fully 73% 
agree there should be “radical 
changes” in Chile’s govern- 
ment. Such changes are unlike- 
ly until at least 1989, when Pi- 
nochet’s 1980 constitution calls 
for the four-man military junta 
to choose a candidate for Presi- 
dent, subject to public approval 
in a yes-or-no referendum. The 
current unrest, however, may 
tempt Pinochet to scrap even 
that small step toward democ- 
racy. “In the next weeks,” pre- 
dicts Orlando Saenz, a Chilean 
industrialist, “Pinochet could 
well declare that present condi- 
tions make 1989 impossible.” If 
that happens, the tense standoff 








that the lessons of the Philip- 
pines do not apply to Chile. In 


Sidewalk scare tactics: using rifles to confiscate film in Santiago 
A campaign to intimidate a burgeoning opposition. 
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between the government and 
the opposition may turn ugly. @ 
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World Notes 





JORDAN 
A Wary King 
Cracks Down 


Following the collapse of his 
peace initiative last February, 
King Hussein has worked hard 
to ensure domestic stability. He 
curbed the activities of the fun- 
damentalist Muslim Brother- 
hood and expelled leaders of 
the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization. Last week Hussein 
cracked down on the Jordanian 
Communist Party. Twenty- 
three of its leaders were arrest- 
ed for inciting antigovernment 
protests. 

The unrest flared two 
weeks ago, as students at 
Yarmouk University, 42 miles 
north of Amman, staged strikes 
and sit-ins demanding lower 
fees and student rights. When 
Communists and Brotherhood 
activists joined the demonstra- 
tions, baton-wielding riot police 
moved in. At least three stu- 
dents were killed and hundreds 
wounded. 





Fresh Hopes, 
Tired Tactics 


At 18, Ching is a seasoned 
commander of the New Peo- 
ple’s Army, the Communist 
guerrilla group that mounted a 
campaign of violence against 
the regime of Ferdinand Mar- 
cos. The former President is in 
exile, and Ching, pregnant 








Radical students stage anti-Chun rally 
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Hussein takes a hard line 


with her first child, is weary of 
the hardships of guerrilla life. 
Last week she and 167 other 
rebels laid down their guns and 
met privately with President 
Corazon Aquino at a Roman 
Catholic monastery in the 
southeastern city of Davao, 
where rebel activity has been 
strong. Said Ching: *‘Now 
there’s hope for a new life.” 

Aquino undertook the trip, 
her second outside Manila 
since assuming power in Feb- 
ruary, to prove that there 
is popular support for her 
conciliatory efforts toward 
the Communist rebels. As she 
rode through Davao, thou- 
sands waved the yellow rib- 
bons that have come to sym- 
bolize her People Power 
campaign. It was an impres- 
sive reception. Even so, some 
could not help being reminded 
of similar events staged by her 
predecessor. 





SOUTH KOREA 


Anti-U.S. Fever 
Surges Anew 





He doused himself with kero- 
sene and paint thinner. Shout- 
| ing “Out with U.S. imperial- 
| ism!” and “Out with police!” 
| Lee Tong Soo, 22, a freshman 
| at Seoul National University, 
| set himself on fire and then 
jumped to his death from the 
| roof of a school building. 
| Lee’s suicide was perhaps 
| the most macabre episode in 
a week of violent demon- 
Strations against the authori- 





tarian government of Presi- 
dent Chun Doo Hwan. The 
protests have been inflamed 
in part by Washington’s stead- 
fast support of the Chun re- 
gime. On Wednesday 21 stu- 
dents broke into the offices 
of the U.S. Information Ser- 
vice and the American consul- 


| ate in the seaport city of Pu- 


| san. Staff members escaped 








through a back door as angry 
protesters rampaged through 
the building. After an hour, 
they were driven out by 100 
riot police. 


IRELAND 


A Taste for 
Finer Things 


The burglar alarm at Russbor- 
ough House, the country estate 
of British Millionaire Sir Al- 
fred Beit located 18 miles 
southwest of Dublin, went off 
at 2 a.m. Police searched the 
premises, found nothing amiss, 
then left. The next morning, 
the administrator of the collec- 
tion discovered that 18 paint- 
ings worth an estimated $45 
million had been stolen. Sir 
Alfred put the blame on 
“thieves ofa political nature.” 
He had ample reason for 
suspicion. In 1974 Irish Re- 
publican Army sympathizers 
stole 19 paintings from the 
mansion and attempted to ex- 
change them for $1.25 million 
and the transfer of several 
colleagues from English pris- 
ons to jails in Northern Ire- 











Eight days later, the works 
were recovered. This time, sev- 
en of the less valuable paint- 
ings were found abandoned 
the afternoon of the theft. Still 
missing are masterpieces by 
Gainsborough, Goya, Rubens 
and Vermeer. 


Arms Unnerve 
The Allies 


Ever since mustard gas seared 
the lungs of millions of soldiers 
during World War I, Europe- 
ans have agonized over the use 
of chemical weapons. The con- 
troversy seemed to revive last 
week, when Denmark, Nor- 
way and the Netherlands de- 
clared their opposition to the 
NATO defense ministers’ en- 
dorsement of U.S. plans to re- 
sume the production of chemi- 
cal weapons next year. 

The U.S. stopped produc- 
ing chemical arms in 1969. 
But Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger has insisted that 
the U.S. must modernize its 
chemical arsenal to counter 
the Soviet buildup of these 
weapons. Congress has stipu- 
lated that funding for the new 
program is contingent on the 


| assent of NATO allies. Some 


U.S. Congressmen, however, 
feel that because the approval 
came from the defense minis- 
ters instead of NATO’s political 
council, it did not meet con- 
gressional standards for going 
ahead with the chemical-arms 


land. The ransom was refused. | program. 
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Steele: smooth sailing 


“T started way back with 
equipment that now looks like 
it belongs in the age of dino- 
saurs,” recalls Sailboarder 
Kathy Steele. But in recent 
years the sport has been taking 
off, with Steele riding gor- 
geously on the crest. In train- 
ing for the past seven years, 
Steele, 25, is the only female 
member of the U.S. boardsail- 
ing team and is ranked fourth 
in the nation. Last week at the 
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Women’s Sports Foundation’s 
awards banquet in San Fran- 
cisco, Steele was honored as 
one of ten up-and-coming 
women athletes. She appreci- 
ates the recognition, but would 
trade her banquet seat anytime 
for another 20-mile sailboard 
cruise down Chesapeake Bay 
like the one she recently took 
with Husband Scott. Says 
Steele: “Now that was a kick.” 


Most women can only 
dream of leading a life as glam- 
orous as hers, but these days 
| Nastassja Kinski’s dearest wish 
is to be an ordinary mom. 





Their clothes are not tattered, nor do they live in drafty gar- 
rets or cold-water tenements. Already rich and famous, they seek 
neither money nor notoriety. But many multifaceted musicians, 


actors and writers still find themselves driven by the urge to paint, 
draw or sculpt. Writers particularly have a long history of picking 
up the occasional paintbrush, according to Kathleen Hijerter; her 
new book Doubly Gifted explores the artwork of such authors as 


William Blake, Victor Hugo, James Agee and Ginter Grass. The cur- 


rent list of versatile talents who feel the urge to “dip directly into 


physical reality,” in 








the words of Closet 
Cartoonist John Up- 
dike, runs the cre- 
ative gamut from 
Bob Dylan (to Luciano 
Pavarotti and from 
Peter Falk to Antho- 
ny Quinn. 

Like many oth- 
er celebrity artists, 
Tony Bennett at- 
tended art school 
and might have 
earned his living 
with a brush and 
palette had his 
voice not been his 











Safer: inspiration from hotels and motels 


fortune. “I love to 








Once the darling of the jet-set 
whirl, the lissome actress has 
been living quietly near Gene- 
va with tbrahim Moussa, her 
husband of 1% years, and their 
two children, Aljosha, 2, and 
Sonia Leila, 3 months. Kinski 
has no plans to resume her 
movie career for the time be- 
ing. Instead, she watches over 
her children, occasionally fly- 
ing to Rome, where Moussa is 





Family affair: Kinski with Sonia, Aljosha and Moussa 


co-producing a 90-min. made- 
for-TV movie directed by Fe- 
derico Fellini. The star of The 
Hotel New Hampshire and 
Tess, explains Moussa, “wants 


do it, and because I’m blessed 
with the ability to be very sin- 
gle-minded, I do it every day,” 
says Bennett, who recently at- 
tended the opening of a gallery 
show of his art in Tucson. In ad- 
dition to still lifes and European 
street scenes, Bennett has 
painted portraits of Judy Gar- 
land, Fred Astaire, Charlie 
Chaplin and New York Gover- 
nor Mario Cuomo. “My paint- 
ing is a record of my life,” ex- 
plains Bennett, “the people I've 
met and those I admire.” Ben- 
nett is not the only celebrity art- 
ist with a penchant for famous 
subjects. Veteran Actor Quinn 
began painting at age eight with 
renderings of matinee idols 
such as Rudolph Valentino and 
Douglas Fairbanks. He recent- 
ly staged an exhibition of more 





Rehnquist: dramatic judgment 


to forget she ever was Nas- 
tassja Kinski. She wants to en- 
joy being a mother, like many 
other women who have not 
been film stars.” 


The spectacle of a Supreme 
Court Justice taking a bribe in 
public is shocking. But that is 
what happened at George- 
town’s Trinity Theater when 
Justice William Rehnquist joined 
the Washington Savoyards 
Ltd. for a surprise walk-on 

















Falk: mainline muse 


than 80 paintings and sculptures at the Beverly Hills Hotel, and 
is planning another by year’s end in Hawaii. 

Sometimes simple boredom can spark what later becomes a 
burning obsession. Back in 1969, Falk started doing sketches 
of his briefcase to pass the time between scenes while in 
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—— 
during their production of Gil- 

bert and Sullivan’s Patience. 

Appropriately cast as the So- 

licitor, Rehnquist made his 

one-night-only appearance | © 
during the finale of the first 
act. Having been persuaded by 
the heroine to rig a raffle so 
that she can win the man she 
loves, Rehnquist stepped for- 
ward and, with much judicial 
flourish, presented a large bowl 
filled with extra tickets. The 
Justice, who reappeared for a 
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Amatched pa 
The mere hint of a come- 
back sent TV crews and report- 
ers scurrying in pursuit of the 
aging superstar. After all, when 
he was retired ten months ago 
because of a leg injury, John Hen- 
| ry had won a record $6.5 mil- 
lion, $2.3 million more than his 
closest competitor. Now comes 
the news that the 1981 and 1984 
Horse of the Year is in training 
again at Hollywood Park and 
will soon be back on the track. 
The change of heart apparently 
came last month after John 
Henry, 11, showed a hankering 
to race again during a visit to 
Kentucky’s Keeneland race- 
| course. “We think he enjoys it,” 
says Trainer Ron McAnally. As- 
sured by doctors that the geld- 


— 


| John Henry last week: he’s back 


solo curtain call (Oyez! Oyez!), 
turned out to be a real trouper. 
Reports Savoyards’ Nancy 
Low: “He offered to bring his 
| Own costume.” 














ir of cardsharps hits the beach: Caron with Daughter Jennifer 


ing’s leg was fully healed, 
McAnally says it will be at least 
three months before John Hen- 
ry can race again. Meanwhile, 
McAnally’s immediate job is to 
get the champ back in shape. 
He’s about 50 to 70 Ibs. over- 
weight, reports McAnally. “But 
he’s in good health and condi- 
tion.” He spent his retirement 
“just galloping.” 


Thank heaven for little 
girls! They turn up with the 
most delightful daughters. Jen- 
nifer Hall, 24, does not even 
mind being told how much she 
resembles her famous mother. 
“I take it as a compliment,” 








Yugoslavia to film Castle Keep. “I started drawing, and 
it suddenly became my addiction,” recalls the star of TV’s 
Columbo. Today Falk remains an ardent art “junkie” who 
likes “to draw women with their hair up, with their hair down, 
with their clothes on, with their clothes off.” The beginning of 
Morley Safer’s colorist muse was equally mundane. “For a long 
time I was doing the interiors of hotels and motels,” recalls the 
globe-trotting 60 Min- 
utes correspondent. 
Then came a dinner 
with Novelist Kurt Von- 
negut and his daughter 
Edie, who saw potential 
in Safer’s watercolor 
strokes and urged him 
to exhibit his art. “He 
was good then, but I tell 
you, he is very damn 
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she says. The daughter of Leslie 
Caron and Sir Peter Hall, she 
once worked at England’s Na- 
tional Theater, where her dad 
is boss, but had to come all the 
way to Hollywood for a chance 
to perform with her mother. 
The star of Gigi and other ef- 
fervescent films lives in Paris 
but agreed to appear on Love 
Boat, which cast the two, fit- 
tingly enough, as a mother- 
daughter team in a just fin- 
ished episode. They play “a 
pair of crooks,” Jennifer ex- 
plains. “My mother was a kind 
of cardsharp. I was the bait.” It 
says something for Mom that 
at age 54, she could have 
pulled off the bait part too. 

— By Guy D. Garcia 























Bennett: framing the faces of a show-biz lifetime 

















Mitchell: multilevel media 





good now,” says Vonne- 
gut, who is the proud 
owner of two Safer pic- 
tures and is also a some- 
time painter. “I’m an 
artist who paints what 
he sees,” says Safer, who 
has progressed to Rivi- 
era landscapes. “It is 
almost a compulsion.” 





Of course, the yearning to cross over to another medium can 
work in the other direction, Singer Joni Mitchell, who paints most 
of her album covers as well as large acrylic canvases, has always 
expressed herself both vocally and visually, and once suggested 
the possibility during a dinner with the now deceased artist 
Georgia O'Keeffe. Recalls Mitchell: “She leaned forward at the 
table and said, ‘Oh, I would have liked to have made music, but 
you can’t do both.’ And I said, ‘Oh, yes, you can.’ ‘Really?’ she 
said, and I could just see her going out to get violin lessons or 
taking up the accordion.” — By Guy D. Garcia. Reported by Scott 
Brown/Los Angeles and Roger Franklin/New York 
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Sweet Is Turning to Sour 





uring Vice President George 
Bush’s visit to Peking last October, 
Chinese officials beamed as he 
ceremoniously climbed behind the wheel 
of a locally made vehicle. This was no 
clunky black sedan, but a slick four- 
wheel-drive Cherokee fresh off the assem- 
bly line of the Peking Jeep factory. A joint 
venture of American Motors and a Chi- 
nese government-run automaker, the 
newly retooled plant stood as a promising 
symbol for Western compa- 
nies planning to do business in 
China. Yet after turning out 
| just 800 Jeeps and operating 
for less than a year, the fac- 
tory expects to halt produc- 
tion in mid-June for two 
months or more because of fi- 
nancing difficulties 
Now the plant has tempo- 
rarily turned into another 
kind of symbol: a warning 
sign to any capitalists who are 
still deluded by the thought 
that China is an easy place to 
make a fast yuan. Despite 
Leader Deng Xiaoping’s 
promise to let profits bloom, 
hundreds of foreign entrepre- 
neurs have found that the 
country can be a financial 
quagmire for unsavvy or im- 
patient outsiders. Newly ar- 
riving businesses face a bewil- 
dering array of problems, 
ranging from inflated labor 





Foreign capitalists in China run into a host of troubles 


be a highly embarrassing episode in the 
country’s open-door policy. 

Bureaucratic tangles like the one hob- 
bling the Jeep plant could cool off China’s 
reputation as a hot new business frontier. 
In 1985 the number of partly foreign- 
owned ventures jumped 130%, from about 
1,000 to 2,300. Among the participants: Ce- 
lanese, which will produce cellulose acetate 
for cigarette filters; Japan’s Matsushita 
Electric (TV picture tubes); and West Ger- 





Hopes were high last October when Bush toured the Peking Jeep plant 





cials often make up taxes, rules and regu- 
lations as they go along, rather than fol- 
lowing any written policy. Thus foreign 
companies in China find their profits 
eroded by hundreds of unforeseen ex- 
penses. For example, the food-and-bever- 
age manager of a Western-operated hotel 
notes that the tax on a shipment of food 
from Hong Kong varied from 20% one 
month to 60% the next. “When I com- 
plained, the official just said, ‘Look, the 
regulations say we can charge 
from 20% to 60%. If you want 
> to make an issue out of it, I 
will retroactively charge you 
& another 40% on the last ship- 
Y ment so that we will be consis- 
tent.’"’ One reason for such 
vagaries is that China is only 
now setting up detailed legal 
and tax systems. When the 
country followed strict Maoist 
principles, central planners 
dictated all policy. 

Many foreign ventures in 
China run into problems with 
the labor force. Says a British 
management expert: “Your 
labor costs may be half what 
they would be elsewhere, but 
the employees normally work 
only half as fast.” The govern- 
ment tries to persuade foreign 
firms to hire as many people 
as possible at the highest 
wages it can negotiate. Car- 
dio-Pace, a St. Paul company 











costs to poor communications 
to whimsical tax policies. All 
this has discouraged many of the once op- 
timistic foreign ventures that have been 
| arriving in China since 1979, when the 
country began allowing outside investors 
Western companies are now closely 
watching the fate of the Jeep plant to see 
whether the Peking government is serious 
about making its economic climate more 
hospitable to outsiders. The factory's trou- 
bles are typical of the unexpected snafus 
that foreign businesses often face. In this 
case, the Chinese government blocked the 
financing that the plant needs to buy Jeep 
kits from an AMC factory in Canada. 
| Reason: Peking had to impose an across- 
the-board clampdown on import pur- 
| chases in the wake of a consumer-prod- 
ucts buying binge last year, which 
seriously eroded the country’s foreign-ex- 
change reserves. AMC announced last 
week that Peking has agreed in principle 
to provide the needed funds. With good 
reason: failure of the Jeep venture might 





The factory has become a cautionary symbol for other foreigners 


many’s PolyGram (compact music disks). 
But most Western embassies in Peking are 
now at least tacitly advising their business 
leaders back home to avoid new joint ven- 
tures. Says one Western diplomat: “There 
is a general perception that in the past six 
to nine months the foreign investment situ- 
ation has become less attractive.” 

Still, the new awareness that doing 
business in China is not easy could simply 
represent a healthy sobering-up at the end 
of a speculative binge. Faced with the 
gritty realities, foreign capitalists must 
now find ways to adapt. Said Treasury 
Secretary James Baker, when he visited 
China earlier this month for the annual 
meeting of the U.S.-China Joint Econom- 
ic Committee: “I would tell American 
businesses that are suffering to hang in 
there. [The Chinese] are going to confront 
these problems and deal with them.” 

Perhaps the most common gripe of 
Western executives is that Chinese offi- 


| that number, and the Chinese eventually 





that plans to begin manufac- 
turing heart pacemakers in 
July at a joint-venture factory in Baojji, 
near Xian in central China, found that lo- 
cal officials wanted the plant to be staffed 
with a hefty squad of assistant managers, 
who would serve no useful function. But 
the Minnesota company insisted on a lean 
payroll of 35 instead of double or triple 


gave in 

Because sO many workers must be 
trained in high-tech methods, some man- 
ufacturing projects have very low produc- 
tivity rates, at least initially. McDonnell 
Douglas, which began assembling twin- 
engine MD-80 airliners last month in a 
joint-venture plant in Shanghai, has had 
to allot three months to produce each fu- 
selage, compared with one week ata US. 
plant. But after spending nearly ten years 
negotiating the deal to build 25 of the $20 
million jets, the St. Louis company insists 
that it is delighted to be operating instead 
of just haggling. 
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Other joint ventures have run into the 
red because Chinese officials have been 
unusually zealous in trying to squeeze 
money out of the foreign capitalists. Said 
one USS. trader in Peking: “Doing busi- 
ness in China is like being staked to an 
anthill. They nibble away all the time. 
One day it’s a retroactive road tax, the 
next it’s a 70% rent increase, the next it’s 
a doubling of the fees you pay for Chinese 
staff.” Chinese Journalist Shu Hanfeng, 
writing last December in Shanghai's 
World Economic Herald, scolded his 
country’s officials for driving away for- 
eign businesses with “a form of over-clev- 
erness that lacks intelligence.” He con- 
cluded, “You can only make money if you 
let other people make money.” 

Among the few foreigners making 
profits at the moment are those such as 
hotel operators and consultants who pro- 
vide services for other newcomers. So far 
the Chinese have tended to block any di- 
rect access to their much coveted market- 
place of | billion consumers 

While China’s cost of living is very 
low for its citizens, the price of accommo- 
dations for foreigners can reach astro- 
nomical levels. Renting a comfortable 
two-room office in Peking costs nearly 
$70,000 a year, about twice as much as in 
New York City. Honeywell's Peking of- 
fice is so cramped that staffers have 
stacked filing cabinets in the bathroom. 
Even so, more than 520 businesses set up 
China offices last year, bringing the total 
to 1,448 in 26 cities. 


oreign manufacturing ventures in 

China are not the only ones run- 

ning into snags; firms hoping to ex- 
port goods to the country have seen the 
door practically slam in their face. The 
problem began in 1984 and early 1985, 
when local Chinese officials, given the 
power to buy imports for the first time, 
went on a consumer-products shopping 
spree to boost the standard of living of the 
masses. The country imported so many 
goods, including such consumer products 
as autos, TV sets and refrigerators, that its 
trade deficit ballooned from $2 billion in 
1984 to $14.9 billion in 1985 and foreign- 
exchange reserves plunged. In mid-1985 
alarmed central-government officials cut 
back on imports, particularly those from 
Japan, where many of the consumer 
goods came from. Laments an official 
from a major Japanese home-electronics 
maker: “The China boom is over.” 

Yet China’s trade with the U‘S., its 
third largest trading partner after Japan 
and Hong Kong, is expected to continue 
growing because many American prod- 
ucts—notably computers, oil-drilling gear 
and mining equipment—are essential for 
Chinese industry. Total trade between 
the two countries in 1985 neared $8 bil- 
lion, an increase of about 25% from the 
previous year 

Many experts see China’s erratic poli- 
cy changes, like the import cutback with 
Japan, as temporary course corrections on 
the long march to a consumer society. 
While China's progress sometimes seems 
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slow to outsiders, it is revolutionary when 
viewed from within. Deng’s seven-year- 
old program to move toward a market- 
oriented economy has produced some 
painful side effects, including a tripling of 
the inflation rate, to 8.8% last year. Says 
Roger Sullivan, president-elect of the Na- 
tional Council for U.S.-China Trade: 
“The Chinese are moving pretty fast. But 
they had such a long way to come that it is 
very difficult to make all the adjustments 
quickly enough.” 

Despite the emerging realities about 
doing business with China, many compa- 
nies remain enthusiastic. Earlier this 
month Kentucky Fried Chicken, which 
has already franchised 561 restaurants in 
Japan, announced plans to open shops in 
Peking. John Portman, the Atlanta devel- 
oper, aims to build a three-tower struc- 
ture in Shanghai, which will include a 
50-story hotel. Clearly, foreign capital- 
ists have been cautioned but not cowed. 
They now realize that success in China 
arrives on a slow boat rather than a jet 
airliner — By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Jaime A. FlorCruz and Richard Hornik/Peking 
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Deng's march toward a market-oriented system has produced some painful side effects 

















Following a shopping spree last year, central planners charply cut back the country’ s imports | 
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Changes at the Helm 





AT&T and Gannett name new chief executives 


The Gannett Co., the nation’s largest 
newspaper publisher, and AT&T, the lead- 
ing provider of long-distance telephone ser- 


| vice, last week named new chief executive 


| day 


officers. The change in command at Ma 
Bell had been anticipated, but the timing of 
the Gannett switch came as a surprise. 


When Gannett share- 
holders trooped into the 
Capital Hilton ball- 
room in Washington 
last week for the com- 
pany’s annual meeting, 
they expected a lively session. Only one 
before, Gannett had agreed to 
buy Louisville’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Courier-Journal and Times for about $300 
million, outbidding both the Washington 
Post Co. and Chicago's Tribune Co. With- 
in the past year, the Arlington, Va.—based 
media giant had acquired two other major 
newspaper companies that had come up 
for sale: the Detroit News and the 


| Des Moines Register (total price: $917 


million). “It's a little like winning the Tri- 
ple Crown,” Gannett Chairman Allen 
Neuharth had declared after the Louis- 


| ville deal 


Neuharth, who has led Gannett for 
the past 13 years, took the podium in 
Washington and said in a trembling 


voice, “I want to introduce Gannett’s new 
boss.” President John Curley, 47, would 
be taking over that day as chief executive 
officer, Neuharth explained. The an- 
| nouncement caught some seasoned Gan- 
nett watchers off guard. Still, it will proba- 
bly not signal a complete change in 
corporate leadership. Neuharth, 62, will 
retain his title of chairman, and promised 
to be “very active” in that role, supervis- 


Curley: once a reporter, now the boss 





a Goodbye, Charlie 
—r Brown, and hello, Jim- 
———s_—s my ‘Olsen. No, Super- 
——— ~=Csmaan’s: pal Jimmy is 
———— not taking Charlie’s 
Ss COpiace in Peanuts. Rath- 
— er, James Olson, 60, was 
last week named the 

& new chief executive of 
AT&T, succeeding 


| Charles Brown, 64, who will retire. “The 


new AT&T is confidently launched on its 

new course,” said Brown. Declared Olson: 

“Never have I been more challenged.” 
Of such homilies are corporate suc- 


| cession speeches made, but despite the 


rhetoric, Olson inherits a troubled compa- 
ny. To be sure, AT&T is earning record 
profits in its traditional business: provid- 
ing long-distance phone service. The 
company has an 80% share of the $41 bil- 
lion market. But profits from rentals of 
residential phone equipment have fallen 
from $200 million in 1984 to $150 million 
last year. Moreover, the communications 
conglomerate is losing an estimated $950 
million a year in its computer- and 
telephone-equipment divisions. AT&T 
launched its computer group with great 
expectations after the breakup of the old 
telephone monopoly two years ago. 

As chief executive, Olson will proba- 
bly move to cut costs. Analysts expect 
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ing long-term corporate strategy and ac- 
quisitions. Said Neuharth: “I love this 
company. I’m not going away.” 

A graduate of the Columbia School of 
Journalism, Curley, like Neuharth, began 
his career as a reporter for the Associated 
Press. He joined Gannett in 1969 as sub- 
urban editor of the Rochester Times- 
Union and rose quickly, becoming compa- 
ny president in 1984. Said Neuharth of his 
successor: “He’s a reporter who knows 
how to pay the rent.” 

Both men are expected to keep Gan- 
nett on its current course of aggressive ex- 
pansion. Including last week’s acquisition 
of the Louisville papers, which had been 
owned by Kentucky’s Bingham family for 
the past 68 years, Gannett now owns 93 
newspapers with a combined circulation 
of more than 6 million. While some ex- 
perts believe that Gannett has paid too 
high a premium for some of its recent pur- 
chases, the company can afford a bit of 
extravagance. Last year Gannett earned 
$253 million on revenues of $2.2 billion. 

Still, the firm’s flagship publication, 
the four-year-old USA Today, is far from 
being a financial success. While its circu- 
lation is a robust 1.4 million, the paper at- 
tracts little national advertising. As a re- 
sult, analysts estimate, it lost $85 million 
before taxes last year, bringing the total 
since the paper was founded to some $340 
million. Nonetheless, Neuharth remains 
confident that it can be turned around. 
Curley probably shares that optimism. 
One reason: he was USA Today's first 
editor. tt] 





that some savings will come from inte- 
grating AT&T’s long-distance division 
with the company’s computer and equip- 
ment group. While AT&T eliminated 
24,000 positions last year, merging the 
two units would almost certainly lead to 
further job cuts. 

Olson also plans to emphasize service 
as much as products. Said he: “We will be 
a company that is easy to do business 
with.” Still, some analysts remain skepti- 
cal. Says Fritz Ringling, who follows the 





| Olson: a manhole cleaner reaches the top 








company for the Gartner Group, a Stam- 
ford, Conn.—based consulting firm: “Ol- 
son has his work cut out for him. AT&T’s 
problems run deep and cannot be cured 
by simply changing the name tag on the 
chairman’s door.” 

Both Brown, a 42-year AT&T veter- 
an, and Olson, with 43 years of service, 
are classic company men. Brown’s first 
job was digging ditches for phone cables; 
Olson began by cleaning underground 
manholes. Neither executive has worked 
for any company other than AT&T. Over 
the years, the two men have adopted 
different styles of management. Subordi- 
nates describe Brown as a reserved and 
somewhat austere boss who tends to dele- 
gate authority, Olson, on the other hand, 
is said to.be more direct and personable. 
He’ describes himself as “by nature, a 
hands-on manager. ” 

Only hours after being named to his 
new post, Olson made his first mark. He 
announced that AT&T would petition 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to increase the company’s most re- 
cent proposed long-distance rate cut to an 
average of 11.8%, by far the largest in its 
101-year history. If approved, the new 
charges would take effect on June 1. 
AT&T's new boss, like its old one, clearly 
wants to keep Ma Bell’s lock on the lucra- 
tive long-distance market. i 
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One of the company's earthmovers: the Pentagon decided not to award a $7.9 million contract 


Fiat’s Silent Partners 





n most ways, business could not be bet- 

ter for Fiat and its charismatic chair- 
man, Gianni Agnelli. The Italian con- 
glomerate, which manufactures such 
high-tech equipment as robotics and tele- 
communications systems, as well as autos 
and other vehicles, has come roaring back 
from a string of losses in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. Fiat’s profits increased 
113% last year, to a record $884 million 
on sales of $18 billion. But the company 
has been unable to escape an increasingly 
embarrassing problem: about 15% of its 
stock is owned by Libya, and 
two representatives from the 
land of Muammar Gaddafi sit 
on Fiat's 25-member board. 

Because of Libya’s invest- 
ment in Fiat, the Pentagon 
has decided not to award a 
proposed $7.9 million con- 
tract to the company under 
which it would have built 178 
earthmovers for the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps. Reason: the Rea- 
gan Administration does not 
want any American money to 
flow—even indirectly—into 
the coffers of a government 
that sponsors international terrorism 

Fiat became entangled with Libya in 
1976. The company was short of cash, and 
Gaddafi, who was piling up petrodollars, 
was not then generally viewed as a bank- 
roller of terrorists. Fiat welcomed Libya’s 
investment of some $400 million. Recalls 
Agnelli: “We liked petrodollars. Every- 
body needed petrodollars.” 

As Fiat has prospered, the value of 
Libya’s stock in the company has multi- 
plied to an estimated $2.5 billion. Not 
surprisingly, Libya has no interest in rid- 














Gianni Agnelli 





Ties to Libya prove embarrassing for the Italian automaker 


offered to buy, but they won't sell.” Adds 
Roberto Nicolello, Fiat’s chief of public 
affairs: “We're handcuffed. The Libyans 
are not interested in selling for one simple 
reason: Where can they put this money? 
No one will accept $1 from Gaddafi these 
days.” 

Since Libya currently owes Italian 
businesses and institutions more than 
$800 million, it is conceivable that Rome 
could seize the Libyans’ Fiat stock as a 
partial repayment of the debt. But not 
likely. Government officials say that such 
_ a move is out of the question 
: as long as Italy maintains dip- 
= lomatic relations with Tripoli. 
While missing out on the 
* Marine Corps contract will 
not put much of a dent in Fi- 
at’s sales or profits, the pros- 
pect of being excluded from 
bidding on substantially larg- 
er Pentagon contracts worries 
Agnelli. He is a staunch sup- 
porter of President Reagan's 
Strategic Defense Initiative, 
the antimissile research pro- 
gram known as Star Wars. 
Says Agnelli: “Sure, I'm con- 
cerned. We're trying to participate in SDI 
If Fiat is blacklisted, that could be a big 
problem.” 

Fiat executives question the fairness 
of the U.S. move, since other firms that 
may have Libyan shareholders are not be- 
ing penalized. They also insist that their 
Libyan directors have never tried to influ- 
ence the way the company does business 
Says Nicolello: “They behave like Swiss 
bankers.” Maybe so, but the Gaddafi con- 
nection could be a continuing source of 
trouble for his unwilling business partners 


Warning Shot 


The House gets tough on trade 





s soon as the House of Representa- 
lives passed a sweeping trade bill bya 
| vote of 295 to 115 last week, President 
Reagan all but promised to veto it. Said 
he: “This antitrade bill, this protectionist 
legislation, would have our nation violate 
the most basic tenets of free and fair inter- 
national trade. Indeed, it would plunge 
the world into a trade war eroding our re- 
lations with our allies and free-world 
| trading partners.” 

A combination of nine bills drafted by 
six House committees, the 458-page pack- 
age now goes to the Senate. The measure, 
which aims to reduce the record US. 
trade deficit ($148.5 billion in 1985), is 
loaded with provisions designed by Con- 
gressmen to help industries in their dis- 
tricts. Said House Speaker Tip O'Neill: 
“We're getting trampled and stomped 
upon by the nations of the world. All we 
want is fairness.” 

Among the most controversial parts of 
the bill is a provision that would trigger a 
series of automatic actions if a major trad- 
ing partner achieved an “excessive trade | 
surplus” with the U.S. through a “pattern 
of unjustifiable, unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory trade policies or practices.” In such 
cases, the President would be required to 
open negotiations to reduce the trade im- 
balance with that nation by 10% annually 
The bill is aimed at such countries as Japan 
(1985 surplus with the U.S.: $49.7 billion) 
and South Korea ($4.8 billion), which have 
long put restrictions on American imports 
If no agreement was reached in the trade 
talks, the President would be required to 
take retaliatory action, such as raising tar- 
iffs or tightening import quotas. 





hile President Reagan was criticiz- 
ing the House bill as protectionist, 
he had to make a difficult decision involv- 
ing a recommendation from the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission. Responding to 
a complaint from the Northwest Indepen- 
dent Forest Manufacturers, the ITC had 
decided that the U.S. should impose tar- 
iffs on imports of Canadian red cedar 
shakes and shingles because they were 
damaging American producers of those 
products. Under U.S. trade law, the 
White House had until last Saturday to 
act on the ITC recommendation, and the 
President chose to slap a 35% tariff on the 
Canadian shakes and shingles. The levy 
will be phased out over five years. 
Ottawa's reaction was immediate and 
intense. Calling Reagan’s action “bi- 
zarre” and “appalling,” Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney denounced the tariff as 
“pure protectionism.” 
Reagan may have been sending a sig- 
nal that the White House intends to take a 
tough line in new trade negotiations with 
the Canadians, which got under way last 
week. The tariff also demonstrated that 








ding itself of what has proved to be a very | at Fiat. — By Janice Castro. | the White House, like Congress, can be 
good investment. Says Agnelli: “We have | Reported by Sam Allis/Rome moved by pleas for protectionism. @ 
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‘High Fashion for Little Ones 


To some moms and dads, the price tag is no deterrent 


Ost parents understandably want 

their children to stand out in the 
crowd of youngsters who are flocking into 
schools these days. And for some mothers 
and fathers, money is no object. Lili 
Gross, 32, makes a monthly expedition to 
Fred Segal, a Los Angeles clothing shop, 
where she spends up to $300 on surfer 
shorts, Japanese print shirts and other ex- 
otic duds for her five-year-old son Bran- 
don. Joel Stillman, 38, and his wife Renée, 
38, of suburban Detroit spent $800 on 
smart-looking ski outfits and equipment 
for their son Jonathon, 11, and daughter 
Sara, 8. Karen Topalian, 40, bought her 
daughter Kendra, almost 2, a $120 yellow 
pima cotton frock. Says Topalian, who 
lives in Cohasset, Mass.: “I love my chil- 
dren to look nice.” 

Indeed, more and more parents seem 
to want their children to look not only 
nice but striking and even chic. This trend 
has created a boom for sellers of upscale 
children’s clothes and accessories. At 
Baby Boxers, a Los Angeles manufactur- 
er, items like $28 print shirts have pushed 
sales to more than $700,000 in the firm’s 
first eight months. Says Co-Owner Jaye 
Bernstein: “Our business has just explod- 


ed.” Many companies that made their 
name in adult apparel are now moving 


into the children’s market. Esprit, a 
popular label founded in San Fran- 
cisco in 1971, began its 
Esprit/Kids line in 
1982, and the division 
will account for some 
20% of the company’s 
projected 1986 sales of 
$800 million. 

To be sure, the 
surge in trendy children’s goods is 
part of a broader prosperity in the 
baby business. The post-World War 
Il baby-boom generation is now 
passing through its peak childbear- 
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ing years; between 1980 and 1984, the 
number of American children under age 
five grew from 16.3 million to 17.8 mil- 
lion. The increase has brought good times 
for most children’s clothing manufactur- 
ers, including traditional leaders like Wis- 
consin-based Oshkosh B’Gosh (1985 
sales: $162 million). Demand for products 
like its sturdy overalls has almost doubled 
in the past two years. 
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But for many parents, plain old dun- 
garees will not do. At Annelise Plehn’s 
Just So boutique in Washington, D.C., for 
example, some customers are willing to 
spend $483 for a pink silk taffeta party 
dress for eight-year-olds. Comments Stu- 
art Robbins, a retail analyst with the 
Donaldson Lufkin & Jen- 
rette investment firm: 
“Children’s apparel and 
accessories are now a 
fashion business, not the | 
commodity business they 
were when the baby- 
boom generation was 


growing up.” 

Some modern moms and dads—not to 
mention doting grandparents—are shell- 
ing out large sums for the top-of-the-line | 
trappings of babyhood. At least a few in- 
fants are sleeping in 24-karat-gold-plated 
cribs, which Lewis of London, a New 
York City-based chain, sells for $1,995. 
Clown, a children’s store in Chicago, of- 
fers a $42 sterling-silver toothbrush. And 
thousands of tots are being wheeled 
around in sleek Aprica strollers from Ja- 
pan, which cost up to $350. 

Industry experts offer several reasons 
explaining why parents spend so lavishly 
on their little darlings. For one thing, 
many baby-boom mothers put off having 
children to pursue their careers and are 
only now having their first babies. And in 
most cases, couples buy more things for 
their firstborn than for younger siblings. 
Moreover, some two-career couples ap- 
parently try to make up for not spending 
enough time at home with their young- 
sters by showering them 
with fancy additions to 
their wardrobes. 

Though parents pay 
the bills, precocious 
youngsters often insist 
on making decisions in 
matters of taste and 
style. Partly because of their exposure to 
TV and music videos, retailers say, the 
kiddies can be adamant about what is and 
is not in vogue. Notes Susanna Hart, man- 
ager of Little Me in suburban Atlanta: 
“The child comes in and says, ‘This is 
what I want. I won't wear anything else.’ 
These are very opinionated children.” 

But much of the demand for chic 
clothes originates with the parents. “Some 
people like to dress their kids up and pa- 

rade them around for presentation,” 
says Esprit President Douglas 
Tompkins. In fact, a well-dressed 
@ child may be the ultimate status sym- 
bol. Observes Dal Dearmin, a vice 
| president at the advertising firm of 
Quinn & Johnson/BBDO: “Kids are 
the BMWs of the *80s.” If upwardly 
mobile parents see things that way, 
z@ market for $400 dresses and gold- 
Mm iste cribs may keep right on 
growing. — By Gordon M. Henry. 
fen oases ae ogi 
Raji Samghabadi/New York, with other 
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Head into the future, 
in this Century. 


Buicks are more popular 
every year, and Century is the 
most popular of all. Perhaps 
this is because Century 
embodies all of Buick's virtues: 
roominess, comfort, luxury and 
forela—iall-lale =e 

Perhaps also because 
these virtues are engineered 
laloke Revels) (-ianlece cola San 
front-wheel-drive package, 
with responsive performance 
folate (oveloRaelaln cm @- la) 01a 
has power-assisted rack- 
folalohe)lalleak(-.—tlare ke lao} 
MacPherson strut front 
suspension. Engine choices 
ico lale(-Breluake ah -)(rel/elaliovel|\V] 
fuel-injected 2.5-litre to a 
fy —tell—alilelbeceamiUi-lplali-veii-ve| 
3.8-litre. 

Then again, perhaps 
Century's popularity is due to 


refinements, which will keep it 


contemporary for years to 
come. This year, Century sports 


a rakish new front-end 
treatment that enhances its 
foe) e/—re|(elale -zelsle! 
fol) (ore\ ale laaliown 

Or, perhaps Century's 
exe) elUlo tar ken(-0li ne Ke) | Bint -3 
fol jifo les ifo)a Make coli iare] 
fore)ssle)iaelilelan 

Buckle up and visit your 
Buick dealer. Then, head into 
the future, in this Century. For 
lssle}(- Mia elfaglelileame n= felt) -) 
fo) dee (oreisit (mere || H 


1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 


Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 








As the sun comes up on the Statue of Liberty's hundredth 
birthday, America honors this great lady by minting United States 
Liberty Coins f 

Authorized by an Act of Congress, these valuable keepsakes SRE! ae 
capture the spirit, the tradition of the Statue and Ellis Island as only 
an official memento can. 

To hold one is to feel the full weight of its beauty. Own one 
and treasure liberty forever. Give one and give the lasting gift of 
liberty. Know, too, part of the purchase price helps rebuild her. 

Singly or in sets. Silver dollar $24.00. Half dollar $7.50. At 
banks, savings and loans, K Mart, Montgomery Ward, Sears 
and Service Merchandise stores. 


Keep Liberty in mint condition. ..forever. UNITED STATES LIBERTY COINS 
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THE OUTLOOK 
Good News, 
Bad Vibes 


The U.S. economy is far from 
ailing, but it may not be as ro- 
bust as it seems. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported 
last week that the gross nation- 
al product expanded at a 3.7% 
annual rate during the first 
quarter. The strong showing, 
though, was partly caused by 
an increase in unsold business 
inventories. This inventory 
buildup, the result of sluggish 
consumer demand, could be a 
sign of an underlying economic 
weakness. 

The Government also said 
that during the past three 
months, the consumer price in- 
dex dropped at a 4.3% annual 
clip, the steepest decline in 37 
years. Again, economists note 
a disturbing trend beneath the 
surface. Most of the CPI’s dip 
has been the result of falling oil 
prices, which are now starting 
to rise again. 





IMAGES 


Betty Crocker 
Goes Yuppie 





Times have changed since Bet- 
ty Crocker made her debut in 
1936 as a symbol of General 
Mills, and so has she. With five 
face-lifts through 1980, Betty 
grew younger and more mod- 
ern. The sixth edition of Gen- 
eral Mills’ classic cookbook, 


The original Betty, as she appeared in 1936 








1972 


published last week, presents 
Betty with a distinctly young 
urban professional look. 

Spiffed up in a_ business 
suit, Betty appears to be a 
woman who would feel as 
much at home in the board- 
room as in the kitchen. Ac- 
cording to General Mills, up to 
30% of men do at least some of 
their own cooking, and the 
new Betty is intended to be 
“similar to someone business- 
men work with. We wanted 
someone they would trust with 
their baking questions.” 


The Language 
Of Money 


France’s grandes écoles, the 
elite graduate schools in which 
its political, business and pro- 
fessional leaders are trained, 
not only provide a ticket to the 
upper reaches of French life 
but also serve as a repository of 
the nation’s highest culture 
and learning. Imagine the 
shock, then, when France’s top 
business school, Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
decided to offer a management 
program next fall that will 
be taught in English. Rea- 
son: English has become the 
language of international 
business. 

H.E.C. is not turning into 
an overseas branch of the Har- 
vard Business School, however. 
The new classes will involve 
only 30 students of the school’s 
total enrollment of 900. De- 
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spite these limitations, H.E.C. 
expects opposition from the 
French cultural establishment. 
Nonetheless, says H.E.C. Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Stora, “to be 
competitive in international 
business today is to use a lan- 
guage other than French. In 
France, you have to be brave to 
say that.” 


AIRLINES 
Now Boarding 
...Please! 


No industry has been hurt 
more by the outbreak of inter- 
national terrorism than the 
airlines. Advance bookings on 
US. carriers flying to southern 
Europe have plummeted by 
about 50%, analysts say. Pan 
Am, the largest U.S. overseas 
carrier, is now fighting back 
with a security program called 
Alert to reassure passengers 
that the skies are safe. Pan Am 
has formed a security force, 
which will begin patrolling its 
international terminals on 
June 12 and whose services it 
will sell to other airlines. Pan 
Am says some of the squad’s 
units will be armed, but it will 
not specify how heavily or at 
what airports. 

British Airways, mean- 
while, has taken a different 
tack to lure customers back to 
the skies. The company last 
week unveiled an unusual $8 
million sweepstakes, in which 
it will give away all 5,200 seats 
on its June 10 flights between 
1S US. cities and London. 





Thoroughly modern in 1986 
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People who want to take one of 
those trips can send in an entry 
now, and the winners will be 
drawn on May 29. Customers 
who had booked seats for June 
10 before the contest was an- 
nounced are automatic win- 
ners. In addition, passengers 
on all British Airways flights 
this summer will be eligible 
for other prizes, including the 
use of a Concorde Jet Liner 
and crew for eight hours, a 
$100,000 Rolls-Royce and a 
five-year lease on a London 
town house. 


DRUGS 


A Comeback 
For Contac 


After an ingredient used in rat 
poison turned up in some of 
its pills, SmithKline Beckman 
last March recalled all its Con- 
tac cold-remedy capsules (1985 
sales: $55 million). The episode 
came soon after a Peekskill, 
N.Y., woman died from taking 
a cyanide-laced Tylenol cap- 
sule. The decision to remove 
Contac from the market cost 
SmithKline $8 million. 

Now the company says 
that Contac will be back on the 
market this fall. The new cap- 
sules will have a transparent 
coat and will be sealed with red 
gelatin, which will make it 
more difficult for anyone to 
tamper with them. For those 
who are still wary, Contac will 
also be available for the first 
time in elongated tablets called 
caplets. 
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Get a taste of it. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
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Accent on the Affirmative 


The Supreme Court says yes and no on racial preferences 


n the eight years since the landmark 

Bakke case, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has tacked back and forth unpredictably 
on the issue of affirmative action, prompt- 
ing Reagan Administration lawyers and 
liberal civil rights activists alike to claim 
that the results really favored them. Last 
week, in what may prove to be a decisive 
course marker, the court struck 
down by a 5-4 vote a Michigan 
school-district plan that sought 
to protect minority hiring gains 
by laying off white teachers 
ahead of blacks with less se- 
niority. It was a decision with a 
bit of something for everyone. 

The Reagan Administra- 
tion could, and did, take satis- 
faction from the majority’s view 
that the mere fact of discrimi- 
nation in American life is not 
in itself a constitutionally suffi- 
cient reason for resorting to 
an affirmative-action remedy. 
“It is a terrific opinion in our 
judgment,” said Justice Depart- 
ment Spokesman Terry East- 
land. But after reviewing the 
splintered opinions, most ex- 
perts agreed with Justice San- 
dra Day O’Connor. She con- 
cluded that the Justices have 
“forged a degree of unanimity” 
on a key rebuff to a much bruit- 
ed claim of the Reagan Admin- 
istration. It has argued that af- 
firmative action is appropriate only to 
remedy discrimination against specific in- 
dividual victims. By O’Connor’s reading, 
however, the court is prepared to approve 
“a carefully constructed affirmative-ac- 
tion program,” which “need not be limit- 
ed to the remedying of specific instances 
of identified discrimination.” 

Whatever it meant in the larger strug- 
gle, the outcome meant victory for Wendy 
Wygant and the other white teachers who 
brought the suit after being laid off in 
1981. On hearing the news, she says, “we 
whooped it up a little.” Most had already 
been rehired, but they may now press for 
back pay. The layoff plan had been neces- 
sary, the Jackson board of education had 
contended, to assure enough minority role 
models for its minority students. Lewis 
Powell, joined by Chief Justice Warren 
Burger and William Rehnquist plus 
O'Connor, disagreed. In their view, a mi- 
nority preference plan could have been 
justified only by a showing of prior dis- 
crimination in the hiring of teachers with- 
in the district. “This court never has held 
that societal discrimination alone is suffi- 
cient to justify a racial classification,” 
Powell said. Insisting as well that any af- 





Plaintiff Wygant back at work in her kindergarten class 


firmative-action plan must be “narrowly 
tailored” to achieve its ends, he went on to 
signal an inclination to reject race-based 
firing schemes for being too harsh on the 
innocent, but to look more favorably upon 
some hiring plans. A brief separate con- 
currence by Justice Byron White also 
stressed an aversion to layoff plans. 






The four dissenters were satisfied that 
the district’s actions were constitutionally 
acceptable. And while the majority was 
not prepared to go this far, the Justices 
across the board seemed plainly support- 
ive of some race-based solutions. Powell 
wrote that “in order to remedy the effects 
of prior discrimination, it may be neces- 
sary to take race into account.” That 
could mean, he added, that “innocent per- 


Police aerial shot of Ciraolo’s marijuana crop 





Bird's-eye viewing is O.K., Burger rules. 
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sons may be called upon to bear some of 
the burden of the remedy.” 

The sum of these positions, says Paul 
Bender, dean of the law school at Arizona 
State University in Tempe, “makes things 
better for affirmative action.” But for 
which plans? The next tests will come 
shortly. The Justices have two more major 
cases on the subject to decide by July, 
one involving fire-department promo- 
tions in Cleveland, the other the imposi- 
tion of a minority-membership goal on a 
New York City union. Last week’s deci- 
sion would seem to bode well for those 
and other affirmative-action 
schemes. But William Bradford 
Reynolds, the combative Assis- 
tant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights, insisted that he could 
still hear the Justices playing 
his tune. Because they had re- 
quired a showing of prior dis- 
crimination before the use of 
racial preferences, Reynolds 
now contends that a 1965 presi- 
dential order authorizing mi- 
nority employment goals for 
Government contractors must 
be largely abandoned. 


The court last week also 
okayed official spying in the 
sky. Dante Ciraolo had high 
double fences around his back- 
yard in Santa Clara, Calif. Even 
so, police acting on a tip were 
able to spot the 73 marijuana 
plants growing in the yard—by 
flying overhead in a chartered 
plane. Dow Chemical Co. had 
even more elaborate security 
precautions at its plant in Midland, Mich. 
So the Environmental Protection Agency 
also sent up an airplane, to get pictures as 
part of an inspection of the site. In two 5-4 
decisions, the Supreme Court ruled that 
neither search from the skies required a 
warrant. 

Warren Burger, who wrote both ma- 
jority opinions, stated in the California 
case that although residential yards are 
ordinarily fully covered by the privacy 
safeguards of the Fourth Amendment, it 
was unreasonable to expect such protec- 
tion for activities that are “visible to 
the naked eye” by police “traveling in the 
public airways.” In the Dow case Burger 
went further, saying that a factory area 
was not comparable to a private yard, 
and that the $22,000 magnifying camera 
used by the EPA was not in the 
same league as high-tech snooping de- 
vices that might require a search warrant. 
The majority's course worried Lewis 
Powell, who spoke for the dissenters in 
both cases. The failure to protect privacy 
rights, he said in the Dow decision, “will 
permit their gradual decay as technology 
advances.” — By Richard Lacayo. 
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Ss itting in the backseat of a U.S. mar- 
shal’s car, Ronald Pelton betrayed lit- 
tle emotion last week as he arrived for the 
start of his espionage trial in a Baltimore 
courthouse. For 14 years, Pelton worked 
in a low-level computer job at the top 
secret National Security Agency. He hada 
knowledge of Russian, access to sensitive 
intelligence data and, in later years, mon- 
ey troubles. After Pelton left the NSA in 
1979, according to federal authorities, he 
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Graham: phone call from the President 


started selling information to the Soviets. 

Accused spies like Pelton have been a 
cause of growing concern to the U.S. intel- 
ligence community. Lately, however, they 
have begun raising problems for the press 
as well. In covering spy cases, the media 
face a delicate dilemma: How much can 
they report about the secrets involved 
without further harming U.S. security? 
Two news organizations grappled with 
that question last week under the hostile 
gaze of CIA Director William Casey. 

The first report to rouse Casey's ire 
came on Monday’s edition of NBC’s Today 
show. Giving a preview of the Pelton trial, 
Correspondent James Polk reported that 
the accused spy “apparently gave away 
one of the NSA’s most sensitive secrets—a 
project with the code name Ivy Bells, be- 
lieved to be a top-secret underwater eaves- 
dropping operation by American subma- 
rines inside Russian harbors.” 

Polk’s report gave Casey a chance to 
act on a warning he had issued three 
weeks earlier, when he said that he was 
weighing legal action against several pub- 
lications for allegedly printing details of 
US. intelligence-gathering operations. 
His weapon: Section 798 of Title 18 of the 
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Questions of National Security 
The CIA tangles with the Washington Post and NBC 


U.S. Code. Passed into law in 1951, the 
statute forbids the disclosure of classified 
information about secret codes and other 
communications intelligence. Though no 
news organization has ever been prose- 
cuted under the law, Casey cited the 
Washington Post, Washington Times, 
New York Times, TIME and Newsweek 
for unspecified violations. 

Casey formally asked the Justice De- 
partment to consider prosecuting NBC for 
its report. Meanwhile, the Washington 
Post on Wednesday published another 
sensitive story on the Pelton case. The 
front-page article, however, had been 
abridged after numerous discussions with 
Casey and other Administration officials. 
The published story, written by Assistant 
Managing Editor Bob Woodward and 
Reporter Patrick E. Tyler, provided a rel- 
atively innocuous account of Pelton’s en- 
counters with Soviet agents. Removed 
were any technical details of the spying 
techniques that Pelton allegedly betrayed. 

One thing the article did include was 
a revealing description of the Post's own 
encounters with Administration officials. 
Originally scheduled to run on May 4, the 
story was delayed after Casey met with 
editors to warn them of possible prosecu- 
tion. On May 10, President Reagan took 
the extraordinary step of telephoning Post 
Chairman Katharine Graham. In what 
Graham described as a “very civilized, 
low-key conversation,” Reagan stressed 
that the matter was of the highest security 
importance and warned that he would 
support prosecution if the Post printed the 
full account. 


he high-level campaign succeeded. 

Though skeptical that the Post would 
be revealing any new information to the 
Soviets, Executive Editor Benjamin C. 
Bradlee said the paper withheld details 
because it was “unable fully to judge the 
validity of the national security objections 
of senior officials and because of Post law- 
yers’ concerns.” The CIA said it was re- 
viewing the story the Post ran, but had not 
decided whether to seek prosecution. Fear 
of legal action “was less important to me 
than the question of whether you do in 
fact violate national security,” Bradlee 
says. “In my heart, I think the Russians 
already know what we kept out of the sto- 
ry. But I'm not absolutely sure of it.” 

The week’s activities did little to clear 
up confusion among news editors over just 
what constitutes a breach of the law in Ca- 
sey’s book. NBC News President Lawrence 
Grossman said the C1A’s move “caught us 
by surprise,” since the network had aired 
virtually the same report last November, 
when Pelton was arrested. Indeed, details 








on similar submarine eavesdropping oper- | 
ations were revealed in articles in the New | 
York Times and Washington Post as early 
as the mid-1970s, and the code name Ivy 
Bells was used by Pelton’s attorney in a 
pretrial hearing. 

Intelligence officials argue that no 
matter what the Soviets may or may not | 
know, press reports on secret operations 
can confirm important details. Moreover, 
Officials say, the eavesdropping techniques 
may not be known to other countries that 
might be targets of U.S. surveillance. 

While national security concerns are 
often taken into account on sensitive sto- 
ries, news editors insist that the final deci- 
sion on what to publish must be their own. 
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Pelton leaving the Baltimore courthouse 


Casey has contacted the Post six times in 
the past year with objections to specific 
articles, according to Post editors, and in 
one case the paper killed the story. Others 
argue that Casey’s campaign is misdirect- 
ed. “The public has the idea that the press 
is constantly breaking secrets,” says A.M. 
Rosenthal, executive editor of the New 
York Times. “The reality is that it is the 
U.S. Government and U.S. officials who 
are releasing information to serve their 
own political, bureaucratic or govern- 
mental ends.” 

Justice Department officials privately 
doubt that a news organization can be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted under Section 798. But 
the mere prospect of Government action 
could serve the same purpose. “We don’t 
want to police the press,” says a CIA 
spokesman. “We want the press to police 
itself.” The dilemma is that unless a news 
organization is willing to risk criminal 
prosecution, it must rely on the CIA to tell it 
whether a story poses a threat to national 
security. As the sometime subject of such 
stories, the CIA may not always be the most 
objective judge. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Joseph N. Boyce/New York and Alessandra 
Stanley/Washington 
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DIAMONDS 
ARE JUST 


WHAT YOUR 
CAR NEEDS. 


In this case, the diamonds are AC-Delco Diamond 
Distributors. There are 86 distributors who have 
qualified for this distinction by excelling in the 
distribution of AC-Delco parts for your car or truck. 
Each Diamond Distributor is a top performer, 

a highly proven professional who supplies retailers 
with the parts your car needs. We congratulate 
them on their achievement. 

Of course, they’ve had plenty of time to get 
good at it. Altogether, they have been selling 
AC-Delco parts for a total of 1,530 years. That’s 
almost 18 years each. 

When you need parts for your car, 
think of our diamonds. 
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AC-DELCO DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS. THE CLASS OF ’86. 


Meadowlands Hy-Pro 
East Rutherford, NJ 


Eagan Automotive 
Warehouse Inc. 
Saint Paul, MN 


Bob's Automotive 
Products 
Queens Village, NY 


DAC Automotive 
Warehouse Inc. 
Anaheim, CA 


Kay Automotive 
Distributors Inc. 
Van Nuys, CA 


Central Automotive 
Warehouse 
Allston, MA 


Stevens Beil 
Pennsauken, NJ 


Ed Perry Auto Parts 
Inman, SC 


Blain Supply 
Janesville, WI 


Layfield Distributors Inc. 
Chamblee, GA 


Thomas Sales Co. 
Atlanta, GA 


Mid-America Parts 
Distributors 
Memphis, TN 


Prime Automotive 
Warehouse 
Memphis, TN 


C. C. Jones—Battery & 
Electric 
Phoenix, AZ 


Parts & Equipment 
Distributor 
Tampa, FL 


The Parts House Inc. 
Jacksonville, FL 


Padco 
Phoenix, AZ 


C & M Enterprises 
Stafford, TX 


Motive Parts Co. 
Chicago, IL 

Kirk's Automotive Inc. 
Detroit, MI 


Sosebee Auto Supply Co. 
Lawrenceville, GA 


AC-DELCO. 


Supreme Automotive 
Distributors 
Tarzana, CA 


Smith Auto Parts Co. 
Chattanooga, TN 


Bull Parts Warehouse 
San Antonio, TX 


Eastern Electric Inc. 
Hackensack, NJ 


Ridge Auto Marine 
Specialties 
Ridge, NY 


Tropical International 
Corp. 
Miami, FL 


Mid-State Automotive 
Distributors 
Nashville, TN 


D & B Auto Radio Inc. 
Schiller Park, IL 


Midway Industrial Inc. 
Kansas City, MO 


F & R Auto Supply 
Wilmington, MA 


Cold Air Distributors 
Warehouse 
Ft. Pierce, FL 


Suncoast Automotive 
Warehouse 
Tampa, FL 


Keystone Automotive 
Exeter, PA 


Distributors Warehouse 
Inc. 
Marshfield, WI 


Carolina Auto Supply 
Charlotte, NC 


Keltner Enterprises 
Springfield, MO 


Power Unlimited Inc. 
Knoxville, TN 


Ben Clair Inc. 
Miami, FL 


Modern Radio Shop 
Albany, NY 


Hunt Auto Radio 
Warren, MI 


Bearings Supply Co. 
Macon, GA 





A P &G Sales Inc. 
Longview, TX 


Amboy Generator 
Service 
Cliffwood, NJ 


B & G Auto Parts 
Miami, FL 


Service Parts Warehouse 
Weslaco, TX 


Archer Supply Inc. 
Salt Lake City, UT 


Associate Jobber 
Warehouse 
Boaz, AL 


Graham Brake & Dsl. 
Chatsworth, CA 


Rankin Automotive 
Warehouse 
Alexandria, LA 


B & B Auto Supply 
Portland, OR 


One Source Warehouse 
Houston, TX 


Casco Distributing 
Norristown, PA 


SPC Warehousing, Inc. 
Phoenix, AZ 


Coach & Motor Co. 
Sterling Heights, MI 


Neumeyer Motor Parts 
Houston, TX 


Paul Auto Supply Inc. 
Washington, NC 


Regional Automotive 
Warehouse 
Newark, NJ 


Auto Electric 
Service Inc. 
Huntsville, AL 


Hahn Automotive 
Warehouse 
Rochester, NY 


Reif Oil Company 
Burlington, IA 


Parts Central Inc. 
Ishpeming, MI 


General Mobile Electric 
Monterey Park, CA 


Dick Smith Inc. 
Fort Worth, TX 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Dahis Electric Service 
Inc. 

Longview, WA 

Shepherd's Auto Supply 

Roanoke, VA 


Lamus Lundlee Co., Inc. 
Sacramento, CA 


Cobb's Automotive 
Waco, TX 


ee Automotive, 
nec. 
Effingham, IL 


Auto Diesel 
Electric Inc. 
Reno, NV 


Millard's Inc. 
Omaha, NE 


Napa Portland DC 
Portland, OR 


Napa Memphis 
Memphis, TN 


All Air Conditioning 
Supply 
St. Petersburg, FL 


Tornado Auto Electric 
Rio Piedras, PR 


Berrodin Co. 
Drexel Hill, PA 


Valley Det. Dsl. Allison 
Bakersfield, CA 


Aceomatic 
Culver City, CA 


D. R. W. Corp. 
Bayonne, NJ 


Bridgeport Auto Parts 
Tacoma, WA 


Quality Rebuilders 
Knoxville, TN 


Hyatt Parts & Supply Co. 
Gainesville, GA 


Lakeview Automotive Inc. 
Garden City, MI 


Trico Auto Parts Inc. 
San Diego, CA 


Joe L. Ward Co. 
Waco, TX 


Sierra Det. Dsl. Allison 
Berkeley, CA 
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Environment 





The Perils of Plastic Pollution 








Cups, sandwich bags and other debris threaten marine life 


iologist Stewart Fefer and three col- 
leagues from the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service had eagerly anticipated their 
assignment: a trip to Laysan, a 960-acre 
island about 1,000 miles northwest of Ho- 
nolulu. They were to study some of the 14 
million seabirds that nest there, and they 
looked forward to their stay on what they 
assumed would be an island paradise with 
pristine beaches. What they discovered 
came as a shock. The sands of Laysan 
were strewed with an unbelievable variety 
of plastic trash. While doing his bird- 
watching chores, Fefer cataloged thou- 
sands of pellets as well as toy soldiers, dis- 
posable lighters and one 
toy Godzilla—all made of 
plastic. “This is one of the 
most remote islands in the 
world,” he says. “I expect- 
ed it to be just idyllic.” 
The debris that de- 
spoiled Laysan’s beaches 
had been washed ashore 
by the waters of the Pacif- 
ic, which like other oceans 
is becoming increasingly 
fouled by plastic flotsam. 
But while the floating and 
beached plastic is unques- 
tionably an eyesore, the 
problem goes far beyond 
aesthetics. At the Sixth 
International Ocean Dis- 
posal Symposium in Pa- 
cific Grove, Calif., last 
month, scientists reported 
that plastic trash is caus- 
ing injury and death to 
countless marine animals 
that feast on it or become 
ensnared in it. Says Ecolo- 
gist David Laist, of the 
Marine Mammal Commission: “Plastics 
may be as great a source of mortality 
among marine mammals as oil spills, 
heavy metals or other toxic materials,” 
Prime contributors to the growing tide 
of plastic pollution are the world’s mer- 
chant ships, which, according to a study 
by the National Academy of Sciences, 
dump at least 6.6 million tons of trash 
overboard every year. Some 639,000 plas- 
tic containers and bags are tossed into the 
oceans every day. Commercial fishermen 
are also major offenders. Estimates of the 
plastic fishing gear lost or discarded at sea 
every year range as high as 150,000 tons. 
Boaters and beachgoers add to the marine 
litter with six-pack yokes, picnic utensils, 
sandwich bags and Styrofoam cups. Cities 
and industries discharging waste directly 
into the water or dumping it at sea are also 
to blame. On some East Coast beaches 
near sewage outlets, so many plastic tam- 








ued 


California 











pon inserters have washed ashore that res- 
idents refer to them as “beach whistles.” 

Perhaps the most ubiquitous form of 
plastic trash is the tiny polyethylene pel- 
lets used in the manufacture of plastic 
items. In one survey, researchers calculat- 
ed that, on average, a square mile of the 
Sargasso Sea, southeast of Florida, con- 
tained between 8,000 and 10,000 bobbing 
pellets. Says Al Pruter, a fishery biologist 
and partner in a Seattle-based natural- 
resources consulting firm: “Almost with- 
out exception, surveys show plastic to ac- 
count for over one-half the man-made 
products on the ocean surface.” 


sea lion caught in the tangles of a gill net 


Herring gull snared in a six-pack yoke 
As great a source of mortality as oil spills. 
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| legislation requiring that six-pack yokes 





The plastic is taking a heavy toll on 
marine life, particularly on seals, sea li- 
ons, turtles and seabirds. By one estimate, 
as many as 50,000 northern fur seals in 
the Pribilof Islands die each year after be- 
coming enshrouded in netting. “Young 
seals get their heads or flippers caught in 
it,” says Laist. “Then they either become 
exhausted from toting it or their ability to 
catch food is restricted.” 

Smaller plastic items are frequently 
mistaken for prey by turtles and birds, 
often with fatal results. Leatherback 
turtles, which feast on jellyfish, are 
particularly attracted to plastic bags. 
Says University of Florida Zoologist Ar- 
chie Carr, an authority on sea turtles: 
“Any kind of film or semitranslucent 
material appears to look like jellyfish to 
them.” Trouble is, the bags—or other 
plastic items like golf tees—can form a le- 
thal plug in the turtle’s di- 
gestive tract. 

At least 42 species of 
seabirds are known to 
snack on plastic. Of 50 al- 
batrosses found ill or dead 
on the Midway Islands, 45 
had eaten some form of 
the substance. In several, 
the plastic had either ob- 
structed the digestive tract 
or caused ulcers. Says 
James Coe, program man- 
ager for the Marine En- 
tanglement Research Pro- 
gram at the National 
Marine Fisheries Service 
in Seattle: “We have 
found everything from toy 
soldiers to pens, fishing 
bobbers and poker chips 
in the birds’ stomachs.” 
A study of wedge-tailed 
shearwaters, which breed 
on central Pacific islands, 
showed that 60% of the 
adults surveyed had in- 
gested plastic. Even sea 
gulls, which are able to disgorge disagree- 
able food, are not immune to the plastic 
threat. They have been strangled by six- 
pack yokes. 

Efforts to reduce the amount of plastic 
jettisoned into the oceans have been 
largely unsuccessful. Although the U.S. 
and 59 other nations agreed in 1972 to 
outlaw the dumping of durable plastics, 
among other substances, into the oceans, 
the treaty failed to address the discharge 
of ordinary garbage, which contains large 
quantities of plastic items. Ten states are 
trying to do their part; they have passed 
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be made of treated plastic that degrades 
rapidly in sunlight. Nonetheless, con- 
cludes Zoologist Carr: “This junk is grow- 
ing in abundance year by year. It is just 
getting outrageous.” — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York and Jon 
D. Hull/Los Angeles 
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here was a time, unremembered by 

most Americans, when Burger King 
and Pizza Hut and Dunkin’ Donuts did not 
dominate the nation’s highways and boule- 
vards. The proliferation of chain restau- 
rants (60,000 at last count) is a signal social 
fact of the past four decades, a transforma- 
tion of the commercial landscape more 
swift and radical than any other in US. 
history. Strung out along main drags in 
every city, fast-food franchises become 
the strip, identically chaotic collages of 
glowing signs and prefab construction. The 
helter-skelter of the strip is the urban crit- 
ic’s most convenient cliché—cheap-jack 
American laissez-faire run amuck. 

For two decades, however, an avant- 
garde of populist architectural historians 
has been looking at the strip and its larg- 
er-than-life iconography without conven- 
tional middlebrow contempt. The move- 
ment’s manifesto is Learning from Las 
Vegas (1972), Robert Venturi’s examina- 
tion of crowd-pleasing architectural sym- 
bolism and buildings designed primarily 
for drivers. The irony is so American, so 
pop: cultural highbrows celebrating un- 
self-conscious lowbrow vulgarity. 

Now, just as the 40-year emergence of 
the strip seems complete, a pair of books 
renews the scholarly pursuit. Philip Lang- 
don’s Orange Roofs, Golden Arches (Knopf, 
$30) is an exhaustive social history of chain 
restaurants. Googie: fifties coffee shop archi- 
tecture (Chronicle Books; $12.95) is a more 
polemical and quirky work. Author Alan 
Hess, a California architect, takes as his 
nostalgic prototype a Sunset Boulevard 
snack shop built in 1949 and zigzags 
through a hot-rod-and-chili-dog architec- 
tural tour that celebrates old McDonald's 
outlets, car washes and Las Vegas casi- 


Erected in 1953, the oldest extant McDonald's is now historic 


Legacy of the Golden Arches 


Highbrows celebrate lowbrow fast-food architecture 





































































nos—all the pushy, flimsy ‘50s buildings 
that Hess calls “agitprop for the commer- 
cial future.” 

To orthodox historic preservationists, 
it seems perverse to make instant history 
out of the immediate past. But Hess is a 
militant. He belongs to the Society for 
Commercial Archeology and claims as 
his proudest achievement convincing the 
Department of the Interior in 1984 that 
the oldest surviving McDonald's, plopped 
down just 31 years earlier in suburban Los 
Angeles, deserves inclusion on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. 

And indeed, Langdon and Hess make 
reasonable cases that fast-food restaurant 
design is the snappiest, purest expression 
of the American Zeitgeist at mid-century: 
architecture as billboard advertising, bill- 
board advertising as architecture. Both 
authors note that the germs of the modern 
strip were the work of serious architects, 
not anonymous commercial draftsmen. 

The species was invented in the 1920s, 
when the automobile turned from novelty 
to necessity and White Castle sold its first 
tiny square hamburgers from its tiny 
squarish outlets. After World War II, 
the genealogy divided into two distinct 
branches. In the downtownish precincts 
of Southern California were the new cof- 
fee shops, like Googies, serving 24 hours a 
day, greasy spoons with super-duper pro- 
duction values and plenty of room. Mean- 
while, out in the suburbs and on number- 
less freeways, the hamburger stand 
became pandemic. Hess calls Ships, a 
Googie imitator built in 1958 and demol- 
ished in 1984, “the major monument of 
Coffee Shop Modern,” where “Fred Flint- 
stone and George Jetson could 
meet over a cup of coffee.” The descendants 
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include Big Boy, Denny’s and Sambo’s. 

From 1950 to 1960, years of heedless 
American growth, cars multiplied and the 
great fast-food empires were born: Mc- 
Donald’s, Tastee Freez, Jack-in-the-Box, 
Burger King, Dunkin’ Donuts, Mister Do- 
nut, Pizza Hut, Burger Chef. The archi- 
tecture that resulted was a sort of Sunbelt 
peasant modernism, simple constructivist 
cartoons in steel and glass, designed to 
catch the attention at highway speeds. 
Usually, as Langdon says, it was a case of 
“form faking function.” Cosmetic A- 
frames were slapped onto plain boxes; 
McDonald’s golden arches never support- 
ed anything. The “modernism” of the 
fast-food stands was superficial set design, 
not unlike today’s putatively “postmo- 
dern” shopping-mall facades. 

In the 1960s, when the space-age fu- 
ture finally arrived, futuristic imagery was 
abandoned. Drive-ins died out, and fast- 
food restaurants became larger, more 
middle class. The new buildings were low 
slung, brownish, plastered with brick ve- 
neer. The exuberance of the late ’40s and 
50s architecture was replaced by bland 
pseudohomeyness in the ‘60s and ‘70s. 
Bad good taste supplanted good bad taste. 

But the golden age of golden-arch ar- 
chitecture has a legacy nevertheless. Cali- 
fornia’s Frank Gehry, for instance, prac- 
tices a scrupulously conceived kind of 
rawboned Googie architecture: his build- 
ings are striking mixes of forms, structural 
systems and materials, and sometimes (as 
in the Aerospace Museum in Los Angeles) 
they even play with illusions of antigravity. 

Fast-food architecture is coming full 
circle too. Two years ago, outside Chica- 
go, the deconstructionist New York firm 
SITE built a sublime McDonald’s. The 
basic kit of pieces was standard, but SITE 
made the whole restaurant seem to hover: 
brick walls are cantilevered up off the 
ground, the roof floats above the walls. 
Decadent, maybe, but delightful too. In 
heartland suburbia, the highest of high 
camp has thus been achieved. When 
kitsch icons like McDonald’s come with 
their own built-in ironic critique, an ep- 
och must be atanend. —By Kurt Andersen 
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On Sunset Boulevard, a postwar prototype 








“Agitprop for the commercial future.” 
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German bombs rain down spectacularly at night on Moscow and the Kremlin (1941) 
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Books 


s 
Fortunate Life 
MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 
by Vicki Goldberg 
Harper & Row; 426 pages; $25.95 





nlike most photographers, she was as 

famous as her pictures. The images she 
captured are memorable enough on their 
own: a line of flood victims in Kentucky 
stretched in front of a billboard braying 
prosperity; the German bombardment of 
the Kremlin by night during World War 
II; Mohandas Gandhi reading newspaper 
clippings near a spinning wheel, the primi- 
tive tool he used to forge a subcontinent’s | 
independence. Millions of people saw these 
photographs and others equally striking in 
LIFE; the big news to many was that they 
had been taken by a woman. 

Margaret Bourke-White’s position be- 
hind her camera attracted attention that 
often rivaled the interest commanded by 
her subjects. She made headlines almost 
from the moment her career took off: THIS 
DARING CAMERA GIRL SCALES SK YSCRAP- 
ERS FOR ART. In the early 1940s, Holly- 
wood issued a number of films based 
roughly on Bourke-White’s character or 
exploits and starring the likes of Tallulah 
Bankhead, Claudette Colbert and Ann 
Sheridan. When, in the 1950s, she con- 
tracted Parkinson’s disease and underwent 
an experimental operation to arrest her de- 
terioration, she shared her experience with 
LIFE readers and inspired a TV drama 
called The Margaret Bourke-White Story 

Such brilliant success, according to 
popular wisdom, must have left dark and 
dreadful shadows. Biographer Vicki Gold- 
berg, an art and photography critic, has in- 
deed dug behind the Bourke-White legend 
to find some details that the daring camera 
girl chose not to develop in her autobiogra- 
phy Portrait of Myself (1963). But these 
snippets hardly amount to the negative im- 
age of a triumphant life. Bourke-White did 
not outdistance her wildest dreams; she 
plotted her course to the top, assessed the 
costs along the way and willingly paid 
them all 

She learned to love machinery from 
her father Joseph, a printer and sometime 
inventor. A practical, progressive thinker, 
he dismissed his Jewish background; his 
wife Minnie Bourke was an equally for- 
ward-looking daughter of British immi- 
grants. They taught Margaret the redemp- 
tive power of work and accomplishment 
and gave her the motto “You can.” Joseph 
died during her freshman year in college, 
leaving her grief and a mixed legacy. She 
spent the rest of her life trying to match 
his vision of her possibilities—and the 
world’s—in photographs 

After a college marriage that lasted 
only two years, she fetched up in Cleve- 
land, eking out a living out of the photogra- 
phy that had turned from hobby to voca- 
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PERFORMANCE COUNTS. 


MJHRILL OF REAL CIGARETTE TASTE IN A LOW TAR. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 








“Each one a potential office? GEE!” 


Pt 


(No, GTE!) 


Now, with GTE Mobilnet cellular phone 
service, your car can be turned into a highly 
productive office. 

While you're crawling along, instead of 
talking to yourself, you can be talking to a 
business prospect. Or a business associate. Or 
your secretary. Or whomever. 

The point is, you can be doing business 
instead of wasting time. In fact, a number of 
sales reps told us it made them substantially 
more productive. 


Also, many of the business-phone features 
you have in your office, you can now have in 
your car. Like call forwarding, call waiting, 
three-way conferencing. 

And GTE Mobilnet isn't just a car phone. 
It’s a car phone system backed by over 100 
years of telecommunications experience. So 
you can always depend on it. 

Time was, when car phones were some- 
what of a luxury. Today, however, they're 
becoming more and more of a necessity. 


Call 1-800-GEE-NO-GTE 














tion. Here she learned the values of being 
young, attractive and hardworking. Soon 
some of the city’s wealthiest and most pow- 
erful men were hiring her to take pictures 
of their factories and commercial build- 
ings. “What a lucky lady I am,” she told 
her diary. “I can do anything I want to 
with these men, and through it all I like 
them.” She saw the faults of her business- 
men clients, but she also sincerely admired 
the new temples of commerce and industry 
that they were throwing against the sky. 
She was not the first industrial photogra- 
pher, but she found exquisite geometries 
and arabesques in landscapes that others 
thought blighted or inhuman. 

Her Cleveland pictures caught the eye 
of Editor and Publisher Henry Luce, who 
was planning a magazine that would rigor- 
ously and sumptuously chronicle the world 
of U.S. business and economy. Bourke- 
White offered just the photographic skills 
that FORTUNE needed. Working together 
on one early assignment, Luce toted her 
cameras and equipment. Bourke-White’s 
success at FORTUNE helped create the con- 
cept of photojournalism, the grouping of 
artful but newsworthy pictures into a nar- 
rative that made words subordinate or un- 
necessary. When Luce began LIFE in 1936, 
the magazine's first cover picture, of the 
Fort Peck Dam in Montana, was by Mar- 
garet Bourke-White. 


dvertisers soon began to employ her 

face and name to endorse products 
like coffee, phonograph records and wine. 
Such favored treatment did not always sit 
well with her colleagues and competitors, 
especially when she ordered them about. 
While covering World War LI, she had the 
habit of showing up on the arm of the C.O. 
at the local theater of operations. One LIFE 
photographer, queried by the home office 
as to why Bourke-White was ahead of him 
on a story both had been assigned, replied 
that she “had one piece of equipment he 
didn’t have.” 

Such charges have inevitably followed 
successful women and probably will until 
female bosses outnumber males. Goldberg 
makes a halfhearted attempt to portray 
Bourke-White as a feminist heroine, but 
concedes “she often acted in ways no self- 
respecting feminist could approve.” In- 


| deed. Impediments to her work regularly 





aroused hysterics and tears. When Author 
Erskine Caldwell decided that he did not 
want to continue collaborating with her on 
a book about the South, she “raped him,” 
according to Caldwell’s agent. (The collab- 
orators were later married and divorced.) 
One of Bourke-White’s long-suffering sec- 
retaries came to regard her boss as “the 
kind of woman I didn’t want to be. . . lack- 
ing in human relationships.” 

The unappealing side of Bourke- 
White's character is clear and a little be- 
side the point. After all, she never set out to 
be a beloved, nurturing soul. She wanted to 
be “famous and wealthy,” as she wrote 
when young. It is possible to quibble with 
her goals but not, as this biography makes 
clear, the determination and courage she 
brought to their attainment. —By Paul Gray 
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FLASHMAN AND THE DRAGON 
by George MacDonald Fraser 
Knopf; 320 pages; $16.95 





Harry Flashman, a flam- 
boyant but minor villain in 
Thomas Hughes’ 19th cen- 
tury novel Tom Brown's 
School Days, moved to 
center stage in George 
MacDonald Fraser's com- 
ic-historical novels of im- 
perial adventure. Previous 
volumes placed Flashman, now a mature, 
hard-drinking rogue, in and around 
the Crimean War, the African slave 
trade and the American gold rush. With 
great panache he became involved with 
figures ranging from Bismarck and Abra- 
ham Lincoln to Queen Victoria and Lola 
Montez. 

Flashman and the Dragon, eighth in 
the series of Flashman adventures and 
one of the saltiest, immerses him in the 
Taiping Rebellion, a nominally Christian 
uprising that lasted 14 years and resulted 
in some 20 million deaths. Based on a 
reputation for valor, acquired by stum- 
bling into dangerous places at well-publi- 
cized times, the intrepid Flashman be- 
comes Britain’s semiofficial envoy to the 
revolutionaries. His escapades, both mili- 
tary and carnal, bring verve and wit toa 
carefully footnoted tale. Young “Tom 
Brown was certainly more the gentleman, 
but he could not possibly have grown up 
to be so much fun. 











DEADWOOD 
by Pete Dexter 
365 pages; Random House; $17.95 


} James Butler (“Wild 
Bill”) Hickok was hold- 
m| ing aces and eights when 
) Jack McCall shot him 
} point-blank during a 
poker game in Dead- 
wood, Dakota Territory. 
« | The fatal date was Aug. 2, 
—— 1876. Hickok did not 
have a chance to draw for either a full 
house or his life. The bullet went in the 
left side of his head and came out 
through his right cheek, leaving a cross- 
like exit mark. Pete Dexter's novel is 
packed with grisly details (the severed 
head of an outlaw, the emergency treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds and syphilis), 
although not all agree with history. 
McCall was hanged for the killing, but in 
the Dexter version, the jury takes one 
hour to acquit the assassin, “on account 
of his mortal grudge against Wild Bill, 
and self-defense.” 

The makeshift court worked swiftly 
in Deadwood, presumably so that judge 
and jury could get back to gambling, 
drinking and whoring, the town’s princi- 
pal activities. Standing the myth of the 
American West on its head is not a new 























trick. But this time out, Dexter performs 
it with unusual skill, grace and glee, par- 
ticularly in his presentation of Calamity 
Jane. No act of violence or natural appe- 
tite passes without a graphic description. 
This is Blazing Saddles for grownups. 








SARANAC 
by Robert Taylor 
Houghton Mifflin; 308 pages; $17.95 


The subtitle, America’s 
Magic Mountain, refers to 
Thomas Mann’s novel of a 
sanatorium as microcosm. 
Fair enough; this lively his- 
tory reflects a galaxy of 
medical and literary inci- 
dents. The cast is worth the 
entrance fee: W. Somerset 
Maugham and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Walker Percy and Béla Bartok, and even 
Gerald and Sara Murphy, the ‘20s couple 
who decided that living well was the best 
revenge. They all had one thing in com- 
mon: tuberculosis, and the refuge in upstate 
New York offered the promise of recovery. 
Sometimes it was illusory. Bartok flour- 
ished at Saranac but later succumbed to the 
disease; the Murphys’ adolescent son died 
there shortly after working on an etching of 
his visitor, Ernest Hemingway. But many 
others returned to life on the outside, often 
as uneasily as Percy's protagonist in The 
Moviegoer, “no more able to be in the 
world than Banquo’s ghost.” Like the dis- 
ease it fought, Saranac was eventually un- 
done by antibiotics. But for some 70 years, 
it was a rare arena that managed to encom- 
pass the arts of healing and high drama. So 
does the book that bears its name. 





SHALLOW GRAVES: TWO WOMEN 
AND VIETNAM by Wendy Wilder 
Larsen and Tran Thi Nga 

Random House; 291 pages; $16.95 


Most of the prose poems 
in this memoir of Viet 
Nam amount to Polaroids 
hastily snapped before the 
mind forgets what it has 
witnessed: children riot- 
ing over candy at a Saigon 
orphanage; a bar girl sing- 
ing to a G.I. (“You give 
me baby./ I give you V.D.”). But as the 
authors pass out their pictures, they 
also provide moving autobiographies. 
Wendy Wilder Larsen reconstructs the 
early ‘70s from the American point of 
view; Tran Thi Nga offers a far more un- 
usual perspective. The daughter of a Viet- 
namese mandarin, she twice became the 
second wife in polygamous marriages, 
first to a Chinese general, then to her sis- 
ter’s husband. She managed to escape to 
the south and later watched Saigon dis- 
solve. “So many ... left in shallow 
graves,” she recalls from her new US. 
home, “souls wandering ceaselessly.”’ It is 
a cry that echoes long after the close of 
her valedictory. a 
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‘De Niro, Drugs and a Bold Debut 





hen Joseph Papp, the nation’s 
leading impresario of serious 
drama, decided to produce Cuba and 
His Teddy Bear at New York City’s 
Public Theater, stage veterans gaped 
at the good fortune of Playwright 
Reinaldo Povod, 26. A product of 
Manhattan’s turbulent Lower East 
Side, Povod had never before even 
written a full-length play. Envy 
turned to astonishment when Papp 
announced the show would star Oscar 
Winner Robert De Niro in his first 
stage effort since 1970's One Night 
Stands of a Noisy Passenger. The sev- 
en-week off-Broadway run sold out in 
three hours. After Cuba began pre- 
views last month, the Public started 
selling tickets to overflow crowds to 
watch the play on closed-circuit TV. 
For Povod, this splashy arrival 
puts unreasonable pressure on the 
current production and, even more, 
on whatever he writes next. Early 
success is followed, almost metro- 
nomically, by harsh reappraisal; and in 
the process, many promising wrilers are 
intimidated, disillusioned or silenced 
Still, every playwright dreams of seeing 
his work designed with authenticity, di- 
rected with vigor and grace, and acted 
with menace, tenderness and humor. 
That is what has happened to Cuba 
The title refers not to Castro's island 
but to an illiterate Hispanic drug dealer 
(De Niro) and his much cuddled, much 





| CUBA AND HIS TEDDY BEAR by Reinaldo Povod 









Eerie, subliminal sexuality: De Niro and submissive Macchio 


and blind rage. Small wonder that as the 
son, Macchio looks so skittish that his feet 
are almost never flat on the floor: he is 
forever on his toes, primed for flight. Ear- 
ly in the play De Niro makes the boy 

squirm by pledging to be his best 
= friend, a pal so close he would pick 
= his son’s nose for him. Later, when 
2 he learns the boy has sampled her- 
3 oin, he aims a loaded gun at his off- 
spring, then at himself. Cuba is less 
angry about drug use—he snorts co- 
caine all the time—than at his son’s 
turning to anyone but him for life's 
experiences. An eerie, subliminally 
sexual bond of dominance pervades 
this womanless household, with the 
boy serving as a submissive valet, an 
Edith Bunkerish wife. Macchio, in a 
brilliant stage debut, sustains that 
disquieting relationship, Yet he ren- 
ders Teddy as a talented and basi- 
cally normal kid, reconciled to the 
fact that his father may love him but 
will never understand him. 

Povod’s story has much incident 
but not a lot of plot. He relies on ar- 
bitrary action more than character 
development and takes too long 











Low-life pathos and bawdy wit from a promising voice. 


cuffed adolescent son Teddy (Ralph 
Macchio, star of the movie The Karate 
Kid). Also on the scene are the father’s 
oafish partner in crime (Burt Young, an 
Oscar nominee for Rocky) and assorted 
street-corner toughs, including a junkie 
playwright who has befriended and ap- 
parently seduced the boy, a would-be 
writer. For De Niro fans, the role of Cuba 
evokes what he does best in film: veering 
unnervingly between caressing affection 











RECOVERING. Brinton Clark, 16, and Giles 
Thompson, 16, survivors of the student 
climbing disaster on Mount Hood two 
weeks ago; from the effects of hypother- 
mia; in Portland, Ore. Clark has suffered 
only a frostbitten right foot, and is expect- 
ed to be released from the hospital soon. 
Both of Thompson’s legs had to be ampu- 
tated below the knees last week, and he 
has lingering kidney problems. In serious 
but stable condition, he has been able to 
talk a little, but is still sedated. There is no 
apparent brain damage, despite three 
days of exposure in a snow cave before be- 
ing rescued. 


IMPRISONED. John Gotti, 45, reputed capo 
of New York City’s Gambino family, said 
to be the most powerful crime organiza- 
tion in America; while awaiting an Au- 
gust trial on federal charges of racketeer- 
ing conspiracy; in New York City. His $1 
million bail was revoked after a judge 
ruled that Gotti might intimidate witness- 
es. Officials expect that he will continue 


reaching an ending. Moments might 
be cathartic except that these peo- 
ple, with the exception of the son, are not 
the sort to learn from their mistakes. But 
Povod knows his terrain, his dialogue is 
sharp and colorful yet fits the characters, 
he never bogs down in exposition, and he 
sentimentalizes nothing. Bill Hart’s direc- 
tion matches the scuffed-linoleum and 
religious-kitsch realism of Donald East- 
man’s set and ensures that low-life pathos 
never overwhelms the play’s bawdy, feisty 
humor. — By William A. Henry lit 











Milestones 


to run his organization from prison with 
the help of subordinates. 


DIED. Robert Wood, 61, president of CBs TV 
from 1969 to 1976, who risked changing 
the network’s high-rated formula from 
such down-home but downscale series as 
The Beverly Hillbillies and Green Acres to 
fresh, smarter and equally popular sit- 
coms like The Mary Tyler Moore Show, 
All in the Family and M*A*S*H; of a 
heart attack; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. Sterling Hayden, 70, low-key film ac- 
tor (The Asphalt Jungle, Dr. Strangelove) 
who led a hard-drinking, iconoclastic sail- 
or’s life; of cancer; in Sausalito, Calif. 
Hayden became a successful author with 
Wanderer, his account of taking his four 
children on a South Pacific sea voyage in 
widely publicized defiance of a custody 
agreement. In that autobiography he con- 
demned himself for naming suspected 
Communists before the 1951 House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 





DIED. John W. Bubbles (given name: Sub- 
lett), 84, father of rhythm tap dancing, 
and actor who created the role of Sportin’ 
Life in the Broadway musical Porgy and 
Bess; in Baldwin Hills, Calif. He and his 
piano-playing partner appeared as Buck 
and Bubbles in the Ziegfeld Follies and 
went on to tap through the color bar at 
Radio City Music Hall. 





DIED. Helen Brooke Taussig, 87, pioneer in 
pediatric heart surgery as co-developer in 
1944 of the Blalock-Taussig surgical pro- 
cedure to relieve the “blue baby” disorder; 
of injuries suffered in a car accident; in 
West Chester, Pa. Cardiologist Taussig 
theorized that a deficiency of oxygen 
in the blood stream caused the syndrome 
and that it could be alleviated by graft- 
ing two major arteries together. This 
operation opened the way to advances in 
the treatment of other heart ailments. In 
1962 she was one of the first to warn 
Americans of the dangers of the drug 
thalidomide. 
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Guests work their way through a vigorous set of exercises amid rock gardens and the Japanese-inspired décor at the Golden Door 








| Health & Fitness 





Shake a Leg, Mrs. Plushbottom 


The old fat farm, it ain't what it used to be 


he scents of lemons, wisteria and 

pines perfume the California breezes 
Or perhaps ocean spray invigorates the 
skin and spirit at the tip of Long Island 
Or the clear desert air of Arizona rein- 
forces the sense of being cleansed, What- 
ever the surroundings, the wake-up call 
likely comes at 6 a.m., and 
after a breakfast that could 
be served in a thimble and 
saucer, the hectic dawn-to- 
dusk pace rivals anything 
ever dreamed up by a drill 
sergeant. “By the end of 
the day,” declares Diane 
Sepler, 46, a Miami interi- 
or designer who is a happy 
devotee of such regimens, 
“I'm like a noodle.” 

Welcome to the US 
spa, 1980s style. Only a de- 
cade ago, the spa’s hall- 
mark was pampering and 
passivity. Fat farms, so 
they were called, catered to 
well-fed, well-spread Mrs 
Plushbottoms. No longer 
Most of today’s spas are 
one-stop fitness shops, 
sweat-soaked emporiums 
where guests are run rag- 
ged during the day, fed near starvation ra- 
tions at lunch and dinner, and then hec- 
tored on proper nutrition, stress reduction 
and healthy habits. Coddling facials, ped- 
icures and massages serve as soothing, but 
temporary respites. “If you want to ex- 
pose yourself to new things in health and 
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fitness, diet and nutrition,” observes Judy 
Kennedy, co-author of The Spa Book, “a 
spa week is the way to start.” 

A virtuous vacation, refulgence not 
indulgence, is the new favorite of the fit- 
ness-minded. “Three or four years ago, I 
don’t think I booked a spa except La Cos- 





ta,” notes Selma Weiner, owner of a travel 
agency in New York City. “Then sudden- 
ly it was Rancho La Puerta, Palm-Aire 
and Canyon Ranch.” About 5 million 
people now sign up each year, says Ed- 
ward Safdie, a spa developer. That is up 


phenomenally from 400,000 five years 
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Getting pasted with seaweed in a session of thalassotherapy at Cal-a-Vie 
A little pampering to soothe hunger pangs and exercise pains 





ago, and Safdie projects 30 million guests 
annually in five to ten years. To handle 
the growing popularity, spas are sprouting 
across the U.S. Only five years ago, there 
were no more than a dozen major estab- 
lishments. Today there are perhaps 60, 
and new ones open seemingly every day 
Next weekend Winthrop Hill in Water- 
town, Conn., registers its first clients. And 
doyennes are sprucing up. La Costa, near 
San Diego, is spending $70 million to re- 
model and add 240 rooms 

Middle-class baby boomers are over 
taking the rich and elderly 
as the primary clients 
Typically, 25 years ago, 
three-quarters of the cus- 
tomers were the wives of 
execulives. Now half the 
women guests are them- 
selves high up on the cor 
porate ladder. They can 
afford the steep tariff, gen- 
erally $1,500 to $3,000 a 
week, and consider it a ne- 
to get away when 
they are feeling frayed, Ex- 
plains Michele Roskov, 27, 
a TV and film producer in 
Los Angeles: “It is an 
appointment with myself. 
The rest of the year is spent 
On appointments with ev- 
eryone else Another 
change: men now account 
for a quarter of all guests, 
and they fit right in. bring- 
ing a loftier tone in the opinion of some 
Maia O’Farrill, a fitness instructor at a 
California spa, especially likes men’s 
weeks “because they don't bitch and 
moan the way women do. Couples’ week 
is fun too,” she adds, “because the couples 
are very playful, teasing and pinching 


cessitly 
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each other’s love handles.” 

Though they share a 
basic philosophy, spas vary 
considerably in style. At the 
ultraluxe end of the scale 
are Maine Chance in Phoe- 
nix, the haven of Elizabeth 
Arden loyalists, and the 
Greenhouse in Arlington, 
Texas, where ladies dress 
for dinner and are whisked 
off to Neiman-Marcus for 
an afternoon’s shopping. At 
the other extreme is the 
bare-bones Wooden Door in Lake Geneva, 
Wis. Guests pay as little as $365 for five 
days and bring their own sheets and towels. 
“It's not primitive. It’s rustic,” declares 
Co-Founder Jill Adzia. “Primitive is sleep- 
ing in the woods without any indoor 
plumbing.” California’s spas are leaders 
in changing the image of fat farm to fit- 
ness farm, and three in that state demon- 
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Loofah scrub at Palm-Aire in Florida 


strate the similarities and diversities: 
>» The Golden Door, which has been in 
business for 25 years, specializes in judi- 
cious cosseting of its 40 guests. Exquisite 
rock gardens, waterfalls and a pond with 
lazily swimming pink, black and red koi 
decorate the landscape. The Japanese-in- 
spired setting in Escondido, 40 miles 
north of San Diego, may be serene, but the 
schedule is not. As gongs ring to signal 
new activities, visitors tug at lavender T 
shirts to get a look at pinned-on paper 
fans printed with their personal drill. 
Most get six hours of relentless exercise, 
beginning with a brisk 14- to 5%4-mile 
hike at dawn and climaxing in the after- 
noon with the women’s aerobic circuit, 
WAC in the appropriate acronym. As Of- 
fenbach’s cancan blares, exercisers WAC 
out on each of 22 pieces of alternating 
equipment, moving every 45 seconds from 
arm weights to a stationary bike to leg 
presses to the rowing machine. To help 
the medicine go down, there is often a 
spoonful of sweetener (not sugar, natural- 
ly). After the hike, instructors produce 
jugs of water, paper cups, sliced oranges 

and, finally, wet washcloths to wipe sticky 
= 








Maine Chance minimeal 





No-gamble bicycle break on a balcony at Bally's 





fingers. As a refresher after 
bathhouse treatments, 
guests find cellophane- 
packaged blue toothbrush- 
es—toothpaste already ap- 
plied. Many find the week- 
long stay a real mind 
emptier. Returning home 
to Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., says Noel Hefty, 38, 
“T got off the plane, got in 
my car and couldn't re- 
member how to drive.” 

> Cal-a-Vie, in Vista also 
near San Diego, has been open only since 
January. Its clients, like those of many 
spas now, often arrive in good shape. 
“Many people are not coming to lose 
weight,” notes Director Susan Power. 
“They're coming for maintenance and 
fine-tuning.” And relief from stress. With 
that in mind, Cal-a-Vie is a pioneer in try- 
ing to add a European flavor to its U.S.- 
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style exercise and dietary programs. Eu- 
rope’s spas, which date back to the 
Roman Empire, still favor mudbaths and 
water therapy, and Cal-a-Vie offers three 
Continental treatments that relax and 
help detoxify the body. The piéce 
de résistance: thalassother- 
apy, from the Greek tha- 
lassa, or sea, Guests lie na- 
ked on a table while their 
bodies are painted with a 
deep-green seaweed paste. 
Then they are wrapped co- 
coon-like in a large plastic- 
coated heating blanket and 
roasted gently for 20 min- 
utes. A shower, then a re- 
wrapping, this time in alu- 
minum foil for another 20 
minutes, afler which they 
shower again and stagger 
off to rest. The spa stresses 
elegance. Fresh flowers are 
everywhere, and gourmet, 
though low-cal, meals are 
served on china. Clients, 
however, dine informally 
in sweats. Like the Golden 
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Growing breed: spa man 
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Door, Cal-a-Vie tries to send guests off on 
the right foot by providing a picnic with 
appropriate menu for the trip home. 

> The Ashram, 30 miles west of Los An- 
geles in Calabasas, offers no pampering 
frills at all. Bedrooms and bathrooms are 
shared by the ten guests, even celebrities 
like Barbra Streisand, Jane Fonda and 
Esther Williams (who ventured some 
hints on how to clean the pool). It’s “pur- 
gatory,’ Owner Anne-Marie Bennstrom 
cheerfully confesses. Others would place 
it further below. “You can come to us any- 
time, even the middle of the night, if you 
feel like crying,” Fitness Instructor An- 
niga Foress says, to soothe newcomers. 
The twelve-year-old Ashram is notorious 
for hiking trails so steep and narrow that 
the only escape is to keep going up. After 
one laborious climb, Barbara Borkin, a 
vice president of Halston Fragrances in 
New York City, muttered, “War and 
Peace wasn't this long.” The meals are 
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Hellish hiking near the Ashram 
justly infamous as well. “You eat here 
only what you throw away at home,” 
chortles Bennstrom. Typical Ashram 
lunch: a small fruit plate, plus a dish of 
cottage cheese with six stranded raisins 
flanking a lone strawberry. A cowbell 
used to guard the refrigera- 
tor from desperate raiders; 
it was abandoned as exces- 
sive, but the food still is 
not. At dinner one night, 
Brad Rosenberg, 43, a Los 
Angeles real estate devel- 
= oper, set aside some hated 
squash. His tablemate 
leaned over and asked if 
she could have it. “What'll 
you trade?” he replied, 
greedily eyeing her plate. 
In addition to follow- 
ing somewhat different ap- 
proaches, spas are turning 
up in unlikely spots. A few 
cruise ships offer pro- 
grams. The Golden Door 
runs a popular one aboard 
the Queen Elizabeth 2. 
And there are a growing 








number of so-called urban spas for time- 
pressed, cash-short city dwellers, Geor- 
gette Klinger’s two-month-old Total Care 
Program in New York City features half- 
day and full-day schedules. At Le Pli, lo- 
cated by the Charles Hotel in Cambridge, 
Mass., weekend guests stay at the hotel, 
get a fitness evaluation, nutrition advice, 
massages, facials and body wraps. Kath- 
leen Keady, 30, a field sales engineer fora 
high-tech firm, plunked down $950 for 
one such spree and says it was worth it: “I 
got discipline from it.” 

The glitziest new wrinkle in the spa 
scene places them in the nation’s gam- 
bling palaces. Two and a half years ago, 
the Desert Inn in Las Vegas invested $5 
million in a state-of-the-art spa. Bally's in 
Atlantic City followed suit last year, 
spending $24 million on a teak wood, mar- 
ble and coral extravaganza. Bally's chair- 
man Richard Gillman sees it as a market- 
ing ploy: “Gamblers can’t gamble 24 
hours a day; they need a place to relax and 
rejuvenate.” And so do their nongambling 
wives, he says. “They need a place to go to 
swim, be massaged or do what they like 
rather than walk the boards, which they 
can't do at night anyway.” 

What the best spas do, says Psycholo- 
gist and Spa Consultant Jan Kizziar, is 
emphasize “education to wellness rather 
than the quick fix.” Agrees Golden Door 
Manager Rachel Caldwell: “The main 
part of our program is, “What can I take 
home?’ How can they pay $3,000 and lose 
just 4 Ibs.? ‘How much a pound?’ 
they're going to say.” Spa owners are also 
worried that they are going to be asking, 
“What next?” “Higher and higher leg 
lifts?” asks the Golden Door’s fitness di- 
rector AnnHarriet Buck. “The answer to 
that question is to look inward and find 
the mind.” The Door has started a new 
program, the Inner Door, that might be 
called brain massage. Such refinements 
may help boost return business, now an 
average 27% of the bookings in the spa in- 
dustry and as high as 80% in some places. 








oes it all work? Roy Blount, 44, had his 
doubts about spas. A writer, Blount 
went out on assignment two years ago to 
Tucson’s Canyon Ranch intending to poke 
fun, but he quickly became a convert. “I al- 
ways enjoyed eating fried foods, but I found 
I could get off on raw carrots,” he says. 
“Now I'm not inas purea state of nature, but 
I still have better eating habits, and I exer- 
cise.” He offers the ultimate accolade: “I 
have been thinking about going back and 
actually paying for it.” Blount got the mes- 
sage about homework in one try, but it took 
| Kenneth Greenblatt much longer. Green- 
blatt, 40, producer of Broadway's La Cage 
aux Folles, was a regular spa patron for ten 
years, but not until a visit to Canyon Ranch 
last July did it click. Since his sojourn, he has 
worked faithfully with a personal trainer in 
New York City and has dropped from 234 
Ibs. to 165. Declares Greenblatt grate- 
fully; “Spas are a great vacation and a great 
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Stallone and Nielsen in Cobra: sticking to his guns despite the distractions 
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A Man of Few Grunts and No Beeps 





COBRA Directed by George P. Cosmatos; Screenplay by Sylvester Stallone 


Il action movies tend toward the ab- 

stract. Once the moviemakers estab- 
lish a persuasive motive for one set of char- 
acters to spend some time and much 
energy chasing another set of characters 
around, the truth (or falsity) of these pic- 
tures must be looked for in the staging and 
cutting of the subsequent shoot-outs and 
chases. In judging those, the brain grateful- 
ly surrenders to the viscera. In a sense, 
these films, so dependent for their success 
on mastery of movie technique, represent 
one of cinema’s purest forms. And all ac- 
tion movies may aspire to be judged not on 
the basis of how well they imitate life, but 
on how well they imitate the genre’s ideal 
form—a Road Runner cartoon 

The formula sounds simple enough 
But there is a hidden subtlety in it, which 
lies in the business of motivation. It is suffi- 
cient unto the length of an eight-minute 
animated short subject that Wile E. Coyote 
have an inexplicable obsession with cap- 
turing a pestiferous bird. If, on the other 
hand, we were asked to spend an hour and 
a halfin the company of this immortal pair 
of mortal enemies, we would require some 
word beyond the occasional “beep-beep.” 

Take the case of Marion Cobretti (Syl- 
vester Stallone), already better known to 
readers of the movie ads as Cobra. A man 
of few grunts (and no beeps at all), he is a 
member of the Los Angeles police depart- 
mentment “zombie squad,” which means 
that his specialty is wasting homicidal psy- 
chopaths without much ado about Fifth 
Amendment rights. In the present in- 
stance they are coming at him in serried 








beginning.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. | ranks, all members of what seems to be a 
| Reported by Georgia Harbison/Calabasas and Sue | satanic religious cult, whose chief form of 

Raffety/Atiantic City worship is serial killing. Ultimately their 
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| climax in which he wipes out the whole 





evil energy is focused on a model, played by 
Brigitte Nielsen (Mrs. Stallone in private 
life), who is the only witness to one of their 
crimes. Assigned to protect her, Cobra re- 
luctantly (indeed, spiritlessly) falls in love 
with her. But this is presented as a distrac- 
tion from his main line of business, which is 
to polish his arsenal in preparation for the 


mob of “sickos” in a single confrontation 
This is handled well enough by Direc- 
tor George P. Cosmatos (though not quite as 
well as he did in Rambo I). But so what? Sly 
Stallone the screenwriter has let down Sly 
Stallone the actor. At their variously primi- 
tive levels, Dirty Harry worked because its 
protagonist was so emotionally committed 
to his antibureaucratic and antilegalistic at- 
titudes. Death Wish worked because a man 
was avenging the brutal death of his wife, 
and Rambo IT worked because Stallone’s 
character was so determined to rescue his 
wartime buddies from a Vietnamese prison 
camp. In each case, these heroic passions 
were sufficient to disarm—at least for the 
length of the film—the audience's humanis- 
tic objections to the means used to gain the 
desired ends. In other words, their moral 
fervor canceled out our moral qualms. 
Cobra’s dispassion, his amoral languor 
when he is not squeezing off a few rounds 
(and even when he is), evokes not even 
queasy sympathy, much less rooting inter- 
est. One starts to study action-movie tech- 
nique for want of anything to think about. 
And that’s not good enough to keep the 
viewer going either. The best one can say 
for Cobra is that it is too dopey to pose any 
threat to the highest values of the republic 
May the rest of the movie summer be simi- 
larly absent of malice. —By Richard Schickel 
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THE LAWSUIT CRISIS 
IS TAXING OUR CITIES. 


Our cities are in a bind. Money that should go for fire 
departments and police, for public transportation and 
parks, is going to pay for the lawsuit crisis. 

Lawsuits are costing Americans more and more. 
Cities and towns are being hit hard. And the money has 
to come from somewhere. 

New York City estimates lawsuits may soon cost 
as much as the entire fire department. Some California 
cities face an estimated $200 million in claims over the 
next few years. Other communities are restricting 
police, closing parks, and shutting down bus 

lines. 

It’s time for reforms. To make our civil justice 
system more fair. To keep legal costs in line. To 
hold off nuisance lawsuits. 

You can do your part. Our free report, The Lawswit 
Crisis, details the reforms being proposed. It tells how 
you can get involved. Write for it. 


THE LAWSUIT CRISIS. 
WE ALL PAY THE PRICE. 


Insurance Information Institute, Dept. LC 
110 William Street, New York, NY 10038 




























Please send me a free copy of The Lawsuit Crisis. 
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Sylvester Stallone 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Dear Sly, 


We missed you here on the Céte 
d'Azur. The Cannes Film Festival thrives 
on glamour and muscle, and the expected 
appearance of Rocky-Rambo at the 39th 
installment could have provided both. It 
matters little that you may never have in- 
tended to show up. French commentators 
spoke scornfully of American stars so 
cowed by the paranoia blitz of the U.S. me- 
dia that they refused to visit one of the 
world’s swankiest resort towns, sip cham- 
pagne kirs, scarf down strawberries the 
size of winesap apples and be treated like 
pashas in a mythical movie monarchy. 
Too rough for Rambo? C est dommage. 

The French had their revenge. First 
they ordained that the Cannes fortnight, 
cold and wet the past two years, would be 
blessed with picture-postcard days and 
balmy nights. Then, realizing they could 
not report on your presence, they deter- 
mined to invent it. The festival’s hottest 
rumor had you lounging incognito at a be- 
yond-posh hotel down the coast. Finally, 
| the festival jury, headed by U.S. Director 
| Sydney Pollack, reversed a recent trend of 
awarding its top prize to a European art 
film and bestowed the Palme d’Or on an 
| Anglo-American epic called The Mission 
—just the sort of lumbering white ele- 
phant most esteemed by the Hollywood 
moguls who finked out and stayed home. 

As you may have heard, you weren't 
the only no-show at Cannes. Libyan com- 
mandos took two weeks off, and the only 
bombs here were on the screen. If there 
were any terrorists in town, they must 
have spent their days on the Carlton 
beach and their evenings dining at three- 
Star restaurants, and are now, no doubt, 








here is Menahem summoning the press to | perialists 








| 
| kovsky’s The Sacrifice, an end-of-the-world 
antidrama in which all the excitement is in 
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Co-Stars Charlotte Lewis and Cris Campion aboard Polanski's “pirate” ship; Menahem Golan and Rock Star Sting party at film festival 


A Celebration of Reel Life 


In Cannes, filmmakers compete for honors and attention 


the composition of images, the balletry of 
actors and camera, the surprise of lighting, 
the big crazy fire at the climax. As a sympa- 
thetic director of women (who could ever 
forget Adrian’s birth scene in Rocky ID) 
back home trying to explain a bloated ex- | you might be appalled by Bertrand Blier’s 
pense account to Abu Nidal. Meanwhile, | Tenue de Soirée, a raucous romantic farce in 
the Cannes constabulary hovered incon- | which Macho Thief Gérard Depardieu gets 
spicuously and frisked all moviegoers, | the raging hots for Winsome Wimp Michel 
with special attention to attractive young | Blanc, and they both end up in drag. Still, 
women. This was a party, not a wake. On | the film is so ingenuous and vigorous that 
the festival's opening day one TV network | even an ardent feminist like yourself might 
showed a local motorcade headed by elev- | surrender to its skewed charm. 
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en policemen balanced pyramid-style on All three pictures were contenders for 
their speeding cycles. Right this way, | the grand prize, and Tarkovsky, a Soviet 
folks, the circus is in town. émigré who lay ill with cancer in a Paris 


A more dexterous turn was performed | hospital, was the emotional favorite. But 
by Menahem Golan and Yoram Globus, | the jury was moved by different emotions 
the Israeli-born moviemakers whorun the | The Mission is a $23 million epic, starring 
Cannon Group. In Hollywood, of course, | Robert De Niro and Jeremy Irons, made 
Golan and Globus are still thought of asa | by a powerful producer (David Puttnam 
crass act, even though they recently signed | of Chariots of Fireand The Killing Fields) 
you, Sly, to a $12 million movie deal. In | and financed by a company (Goldcrest) 
Cannes they are seen as little guys who | on the brink of bankruptcy. Set in 18th 
made good—the patron saints of every | century Peru, it isa parable of 20th centu- 
“independent producer” hustling nonexis- | ry liberation theology, of religious imperi- 
tent pictures from his tiny hotel room. So | alists (the noble Jesuits) vs. economic im- 
(the 
announce, “I have good news for you. We | Portuguese). And from first scene to last, 
didn’t buy anything today.” There is | it is dead in the water—a logorrheic tale 
Yoram telling a TV interviewer of his pas- | of heroic masochism in which the good 
sion for movies: “I wake up with cinema, I | guys all wear designer hair shirts. 
eat cinema, I sleep with cinema.” By the Presumably, the Cannes jury did like 
end of the festival, Golan had won no | The Mission. To Tarkovsky’s defenders, 
prizes, inspired a barrage of Menock- | though, it seemed a demonstration that in 
knock jokes and boasted that Cannon had | Cannes 1986 as in Peru 1755, materialists 
done $100 million worth of business at | could still defeat champions of the spirit. 
Cannes. Imagine if it were real money. Even in the movie business, reality is ever 
intervening. Throughout the festival, the 

hey show movies here too—a thousand | $6 million ship built for Roman Polans- 

or so for every conceivable taste. Asan | ki’s Pirates stood gallantly in the Cannes 
actor who tests himself spiritually as wellas | harbor, a toy boat of CinemaScope di- 
physically with every role, you would have | mensions. On the day after the festival 
appreciated Alain Cavalier’s Thérése, the | ended, it was joined by a bigger ship: the 
austere yet accessible biography of St. | aircraft carrier U.S.S. America from the 
| Thérése Martin. As the auteur of Staying | Sixth Fleet, fresh from its raid on Libya 
Alive, you would have been impressed by | The circus has left town, and real-life 
the cinematic virtuosity of Andrei Tar- | Rambos have arrived. You'd go for it, Sly 


Spanish and 





As ever, 
Richard Corliss 
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THE LIBERTY CENTENNIAL CRYSTAL BELL 


To honor Liberty’s reopening, a limited edition bell has 
been officially authorized by The Statue of Liberty-Ellis 
Island Foundation. This cry stal masterpicce 1s prized as 
much for its rarity as for its unparalleled craftsmanship, 
intrinsic value and historic importance. Every American 
would be proud to own the Centennial Bell as a treasured 
family heirloom. 


_ Timeless Beauty 


_ Just as there are works of nature that are both be; auriful AY | 


1. So it is w ith hie Liberty Biase! Bell. Crystal 


al of the ages. Combined with the delicate 
ignificant motif, pectic of unique 





Liberty Centennial Crystal Bell 


Yes, I wish to own the Liberty Centennial Crystal Bell. I understand that my 
commemorative bell will be shipped within 16 to 20 wecks since it is being made 
specifically for me. If 1 am not completely satisfied, I may return my Liberty Bell 
within thirty days for prompt echiad or replacement 


Avoid Disappointment! 




















not be processed 
or call TOLL FREE: 1-800-972-1000 = *TX, IL, & NY residents please add sales tax 
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Reggie and the Rookie 


Lessons in “copability” and how to pull the wagon 


hey first met, recalls the rookie, in the 

shower, “It was spring training a year 
ago. He looked at me kind of funny, and I 
said, ‘Hello, I'm Wally Joyner.’ ” 

The California Angels do have a fun- 
ny way of looking at youth. Don Sutton, 
41, still pitches. Bob Boone, 38, still 
catches. From Pitcher Ken Forsch, 39, to 
Second Baseman Bobby Grich, 37, one 
could go on for quite a while in 
this varicose vein. But it is proba- 
bly enough to say that Jimmie 
Reese, the Angels’ “conditioning 
coach,” is 80 and used to room 
with Babe Ruth. And the desig- 
nated hitter, Reggie Jackson, has 
just turned 40. 

“Where'd you play last 
year?” 

“Double A,” Joyner replied, 
still soaping. 

“Pitcher, right?” 

“First baseman.” 

“Line-drive hitter, huh?” 

“T’ve hit some line drives.” 

“How many jacks ‘(home 
runs]?” 


“Twelve.” 

“What about rib-eyes 
(RBIs]?” 

“Seventy-two.” 

“Hey, pretty good year.” 

“That's why I'm here.” 

“I’m Reggie Jackson.” 

“Reggie who?” 


Though Joyner failed to 
make the team, Jackson could 
quickly see that besides being 
bright and a little droll, he was 
“hitterish,” and Reggie's interest 
extended to sending Joyner bats 
and calling him in Edmonton 
(home of the AAA Trappers). 
Again Joyner accumulated only 
a dozen homers for the season, 
but proceeding directly to a win- 
ter league in Puerto Rico, the 
smoothest left-hand swinger on 
the island hit 14 more in 54 games. With- 
out a break, he continued on to the major 
leagues. 

“No one, not even Branch Rickey,” 
Jackson says, “could have foreseen this 
kid was going to hit 15 home runs in his 
first 37 games in the big leagues [a 16th in 
the 38th was washed out last week]. But I 
could see he had the tools.” The way Jack- 
son looks at it, the tools are the minimum. 
“A lot of players have superstar capabili- 
ty,” he says, “but how many have super- 
star copability? Some can pull their 
weight, but few can pull the wagon.” 
When he says Joyner might be special, 
Jackson means very special indeed. 

Wallace Keith Joyner, nearly 24 but 


as callow as a bat boy, is the latest contri- 
bution from Brigham Young University 
to the world’s sweatshops. Chicago Bears 
Quarterback Jim McMahon and Boston 
Celtics Guard Danny Ainge may be hard 
to think of as latter-day saints, but Joyner 
is easily pictured on the side of the Angels, 
a paragon on the order of Atlanta Out- 
fielder Dale Murphy. The gray manager 





When Jackson says Joyner may be special, he means very special 


—| 


me under his wing, telling me things 
about hitting but also showing me how to 
be a major leaguer. He’s been the catalyst 
to my success.” 

At 40, what Jackson modestly refers to 
as “the magnitude of being me” remains 
enormous. Excused from playing the out- 
field and segregated from the best left- 
handed pitchers, Jackson is off to his 
sharpest start in 19 years, joining Joyner 
in the .300s. With his 537th home run two 
weeks ago, Reggie breezed by Mickey 
Mantle and set sail for Harmon Killebrew. 
And away from the field, he has been as 
newsworthy as ever. When Jackson is 
, not delivering affirmative-action 
= lectures in Minneapolis, he is 
whiling away the dead hours 
> throttling obnoxious autograph 
iT seekers in Milwaukee. Reggie 
says he has sworn off signing his 
name but still seems more than 
& amenable to speaking it. 

With ten division titles and 
five world championships on his 
Kansas City, Oakland, Balti- 
more, New York and California 
log, Jackson has been one of 
baseball’s historic winners. But 
the fading away without ceremo- 
ny of Angels First Baseman Rod 
Carew has lately made Reggie la- 
ment a sojourning life. His time is 
near enough, and Jackson wor- 
ries, “There really isn’t anyplace 
to go home to, is there?” 

Wisely, Joyner has been sa- 
voring his fleeting obscurity. 
“Nobody knows me out of uni- 
form yet. I have mixed feelings 
about becoming famous. Natu- 
rally I want to be good enough to 
be recognized away from the 
game, but I also want to have a 
life of my own. This is a team of 
stars, and I've seen what happens 
to them off the field.” Reggie has 
offered counsel. “He’s told me 
about some of his stumbles, how 
to avoid them. We've talked 
about handling the good and the 
bad, the slump that is bound to 








“Not even Branch Rickey could have foreseen this kid.” 


of the Angels, Gene Mauch, 60, says, 
“Joyner has a graceful way about him, at 
bat, on the field and in the clubhouse.” 

In this way, he is a subtler find than 
fellow Phenoms Jose Canseco of Oakland 
and Pete Incaviglia of Texas, whose mus- 
cles show. “I didn’t expect to hit 15 the 
whole year,” Joyner admits. “I never 
think about hitting a home run. Some- 
times I sit down, and it doesn’t feel like 
I've ever hit one. I’m in dreamland. Be- 
cause I've been playing baseball for a year 
straight now, I’m hard-pressed to think 
where everything started and stopped. 
But I've kept a fairly even keel, I hope, 
thanks to my family.” He has a wife and 
two daughters. “And Reggie has taken 


come and sure to be magnified.” 
Proving he is vincible, Joyner 
was bucked on the left shin by a mean 
grounder last week, but X rays proved 
negative. As Jackson says, the “ultimate 
test of any phenom is whether he has the 
psychological makeup to match the tal- 
ent. Is he going to be a champion?” 

The Angels have only to improve by 
one game over last season to win the 
American League Western Division. Af- 
ter 25 dusty years, their singing owner, 
Gene Autry, 78, is still looking for anoth- 
er horse to call Champion. “A real cow- 
boy,” enthuses Reggie. “His word is his 
bond, his saddle is his ride, his horse is his 
best friend.” And his team, with one 
blushing exception, is getting as old as 
Pat Buttram. —By Tom Callahan 
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CC COOLER: 1 part Canadian Club to 4 parts pineapple juice; top off with club soda 
To send Canadian Club anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited 
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